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INVISIBLE MENAGERIE 

MAN IMPRISONS HIS 
OLDEST FOE 

Microbes Ready for All Who 
Want Them 

BACTERIA IN BOUNDS 

By Our Natural Historian 

We are to have a new prison, which 
will also be a nursery, and the prisoners 
and patients will be invisible except by 
scientists, and then only by the aid of 
the most powerful microscopes. 

It took all Europe to wear down and 
overthrow Napoleon and cage him in his 
island gaol in the Atlantic, with soldiers 
.there day and night, to guard him and 
ships at sea in all weathers to keep others 
■from carrying him off. 

Now we are to imprison something a 
thousandfold more powerful than Napo¬ 
leon, and the prison will be a London 
laboratory, and the gaolers a few gentle- 
hearted scientists, of whom one is a lady. 

Man’s Terrible Foe 

The comparison is extreme ; so is the 
reality. Man is the highest yet in crea¬ 
tion, but his'most terrible foe is the 
lowest life-form known, the most insig¬ 
nificant thing yet' discovered in this 
wonderful world of ours—25,000 to the 
inch, some smaller still. Man is the 
summit of life ; bacteria are at the base, 
and bacteria are the new prisoners, more 
mysterious to most of us than the'Man 
in. the Iron,Mask.- ■ 

Man, who can fly or sail the seas, send 
his messages from continent to continent, 
harness the lightning, control the rivers, 
tunnel mountains,’ bridge the widest 
.chasms, link ocean to ocean by land, 
.weigh the sun and the stars and read the 
.secrets of the moon, is-helpless against 
: certain forms of bacteria. Bacteria, good 
and bad, are everywhere, in the soil, in 
the air, in water, in our bodies, in 
animals, in insects; and they cause 
practically all our illnesses. The greatest 
Tuan in the world may die iii a few hours 
; of influenza, the fatal product of bacteria. 

Older than Mankind 

. Bacteria are older, than mankind, and 
. mankind has paid toll to them since the 
twilight of his first morn on earth. Only 
of late years has. the discovery of their 
existence and evil powers been made. - 

The long story of the men who have 
laid down' their, lives in tracking aiid 
grappling these unseeii enemies is one of 
the most inspiring chapters in the pathos 
of human life. There is a roll of noble 
names to adorn the record of every'fell 
malady that scourges the world—in¬ 
flammations', pneumonia, spotted fever, 
'tuberculosis, leprosy, glanders, anthrax, 
typhoid, diphtheria, lockjaw, cholera, 
plague, yellow fever,' smallpox, hydro¬ 
phobia, malaria,- arid the rest, all born 
of the deadly work of bacteria. 

The lives sacrificed have not been in 
vain. We have came to know hosts of 
bacteria, ill and good, good for men, 


good for animals, good for plants and 
economic processes. And we possess 
samples of them. .They are being col¬ 
lected and kept alive by the Medical Re¬ 
search Council in a special museum. 

. They can be kept healthy and active 
in various substances, and their pedigrees 
will all be known. It will be known, 
for instance, that one phial contains 
bacteria isolated from a patient suffering 
from a certain malady, and they will 
all have tlicir particular uses. 

If they are wanted here as a means of 
identifying ’microbes collected and un¬ 
known elsewhere, they will be ready, for 
the microscope. Some may be wanted 
for investigation,' or for purposes of 
inoculation' abroad or in some distant 
part of the Empire. Off they will go 
in their tubes, travelling just as comfort¬ 
ably as the queen bees sent across the 
ocean to Japan. . , 

In a thousand and one ways this won¬ 
derful menagerie of minute foes and 
friends will help to fight disease and pro¬ 
mote health and prosperity. They live; 
they multiply by spores or by simply 


dividing. A microbe matures in a few 
minutes and divides, becoming. two. 
If division takes place only once an hour, 
the descendants from the first one will, 
at the end of 24 hours, number 17 
million adult individuals. They also 
have their periods of quiescence. They 
may be dormant for years, until some¬ 
thing occurs, to stimulate them to re¬ 
newed activity and multiplication. So 
that, unless an accident should kill a 
whole quantity, our national collection 
should never be short. 

There they . will be, no longer the 
appalling, imperceptible masters of men, 
but, in this new' laboratory and gaol, the 
servants of the savants who will watch 
over them. Their St. Helena will be a 
test tube or other tiny receptacle, and to 
mankind, if not to them, sweet will be the 
uses of their adversity. 

A famous surgeon has told us that the 
future doctor will ask the future sick 
patient, “ What’s your microbe ?.” The 
Medical Research Council’s museum will 
be the place at which all who will may 
obtain an answer to the question, E. A.B, 


THE MARVELLOUS 
REALMS OF GOD 

NEW KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE UNIVERSE 

A Hundred Thousand Times 
Greater than We Dreamed of 

FARTHEST THING WE KNOW 

A wonderful thing has been happening 
in the universe while the earth has been 
wrapped in war. While the fate of 
Europe rocked on the battlefields, the 
quiet men who build up. knowledge were 
bringing out of the depths of the universe 
new truths which make us realise more 
and more how like the flickering of a 
candle was the Great War, and the whole 
earth itself, in the vast immensity of all 
God’s boundless worlds. 

Tlie whole 'story' of what has been 
found out about the universeduring the 
years of war is told iii tlie new number 
of My Magazine, now lying side by side 
with the C.N. on all the bookstalls. 
We cannot give it all here, but what it 
means is that the known bounds of the 
universe have been widened a hundred 
times. Whereas it used to be thought 
that the limit of the outer universe was 
ten thousand million million miles, it 
is now believed to be a million million 
million miles, so that the universe is 
100,000 times as great as we imagined. 
Amazing Distances of Space 

One part of it is known to be so far 
away that, although light travels 670 
million miles in every hour, the light 
from certain stars takes 36 thousand 
years to reach us. 

Distances, sizes, and - speeds in the 
heavens are so astounding that they 
overtax our powers of reckoning. 

The sun’s distance from the earth is 
now stated at about 92,874,000 miles,- 
and this is said to be within 100,000 
miles of the truth. Commenting on 
this. Professor H. H. Turner wrote a few 
years ago : “ This margin looks large in 
these actual figures, but it is equivalent 
to less than the thickness of a stump in a 
cricket pitch of 22 yards. The best 
measures agree as well as measures of a 
man’s height would if he alternately put 
on and off.a pair of very thick socks.” 

The Eternal Silences 

The orbit of. the earth round the sun is 
of such size that a railway train running 
sixty miles an hour, with never a stop, 
would take, about 350 years to cross it. 
Represent this orbit by a lady’s finger¬ 
ring. . Then the nearest fixed star will 
be about a mile and a half away ; the 
next more than two miles ; a few more 
from three to twenty iriilcs ; the great 
body at scores or hundreds of miles.”' 

When we look at our nearest star we 
see it,, not as it is tonight, but as it was 
more than four years ago. 

It was Pascal who said : “ The eternal 
silence of these infinite spaces makes me 
afraid." But we need not fear. The 
heavens and all that they contain are in 
the Hand of God. 
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SCOTT LOSES A LITTLE 
OF HIS GLORY 

AND AN OLD SOLDIER 
. PICKS IT UP 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 



New Discovery Throws Light 
on a Famous Poem 

ONE CROWDED HOUR 

The stirring verse on which our leading 
.article for this week is founded has had 
a curious history. For 104 years, ever 
since it was placed, in 1816, at the head 
of the 34th chapter of Old Mortality by 
Sir Walter Scott, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name 

has been quoted as written by Scott. It 
appears as his in many selections of 
poetry. 

But it was not written by him, and 
104 years have passed before that fact 
has been discovered and made sure by 
the finding of the man who did write it. 
The writer was a Major Mordaunt, who 
died in 1809, a Lieutenant-General. 

On Oct. 12, 1791, in " The Bee,” a 
literary weekly paper then published in 
Edinburgh, appeared a poem of 14 
verses, one of which was the well-known 
verse now in question.. All the verses 
except one were commonplace. That 
one, no doubt, Scott read at the time and 
remembered ; and when he was writing 
Old Mortality some years afterwards 
and needed a quotation for a heading, 
he brought the verse from his memory, 
and added to it the word Anonymous 
to disclaim its authorship. 

But, as Scott often made up verses 
for his chapter headings and then pre¬ 
tended to quote them by writing after 
them “ Anon,” or “ Old Play,” or “ Old 
Ballad,” he was naturally supposed to 
have written these striking lines himself ; 
for who else could have written them ? 

The world has waited 104 years to find 
out that the distinction belongs to an 
old war-hardened officer who, as far as 
the world knows, never wrote anything 
else worth reading, and a little bit of the 
glory of Sir Walter Scott passes to this 
forgotten warrior. 

£250 FOR A SCHOLAR 
Potter’s ’Prentice Goes to Rome 

Rome is still one of the world’s chief 
centres for training in Art. The scholar¬ 
ship for the study of Engraving there, a 
prize worth £250, has been won by 
Mr. J. Nixon, a London student who 
began as an apprentice to engraving in 
the -pottery trade at Stoke-on-Trent, 
and passed through the Burslem School 
of Art to the Royal College of Art. 

These Rome scholarships are given 
for the study of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, as well as' engraving, 
and the conditions under which they 
may be obtained can be learned by apply¬ 
ing to the Hon. General Secretary, 1, 
Lowther Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 

The Red Coats at the Lincoln 
Statue 

One of the bright ideas of the Office of 
Works for celebrating the unveiling of 
the Lincoln statue was to set up barriers 
round the statue, perhaps a hundred 
yards of them, painted a gay red, with 
all the paint as wet as the weather. 

If the bright young man who thought 
this out was looking on, in his leisure, 
at the unhappy crowd pushed against 
the barriers, he must have been enter¬ 
tained to see the dozens of coats and 
dresses ruined by this red paint. 

It is supposed that a hundred garments 
were spoiled by it. You could follow 
the red coats through the Strand—as 
rich a red as even Mr. Winston Churchill 
could wish to see them. 

But is it not rather a poor joke to 
invite people to a public function- to 
suffer misery and folly such as this ? 


A London duck has laid four eggs in 
one morning. , . ". 

Three hundred million Health Insur¬ 
ance Stamps have just been printed. 

A family of blue-tits has been reared 
in a gas-lamp of a street in Keighley, 
Yorkshire. ~ 

It has just been officially decided 
that the war with Austria - ended on 
July 16, 1920. - ' - 

4S-hour in Belgium 

The Belgian Parliament has passed a 
law making a working week of 48 hours 
for all industries. 

Monster Sturgeon in the Severn 

A sturgeon weighing over a hundred¬ 
weight was caught in the river Severn 
and sent to the London market. 

Machinery sent by Aeroplane 

An engine weighing nearly a quarter 
of a ton was carried from London to 
Amsterdam by aeroplane recently. 

The Prime Minister’s Clogs 

” I used to wear clogs when I was a 
boy," said Mr. Lloyd George, looking at 
a Lancashire clog display the other day. 

Fortune for a Library 

Mr. Walter Morrison, who has been 
M.P. for Plymouth and Skipton, has 
just given ^50,000 to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

The BeNringor 

A Keighley reader tells of an Irish 
terrier who. was trained to jump on a 
table and ring a bell by pressing a button 

Gold Bath 

A bath of pure gold has come into the 
Paris law courts in a dispute between a 
lady and a Russian prince." Why not 
make it into sovereigns ? 

22 Posts: 900 Applicants 

Nine hundred applications have been 
received for 22 posts as principals of the 
new Day Continuation Schools under 
the London County Council. 

The Bride’s Surprise 

A bride returning from Hampstead- 
Synagogue after her wedding was* un¬ 
pleasantly surprised to find her house on 
fire and a fire-engine at the door. 

The Army of Officials 

There are now four officials at the 
War Office for every one before the war 
began, and there are six times as many 
officials at the Ministry of Munitions as 
the War Office had in time of peace. 

PICTURES BY CABLE 
A Wonderful Achievement 

The Shamrock has once more lost the 
America Cup after a plucky fight for it, 
but the race has been famous, not only 
in sport, but in science, for pictures of 
the yachts were sent ' across the 
Atlantic by cable. 

That is' an amazing thing, and the 
credit of it lies entirely with the Daily 



ijrfie Cabled Picture of the America Cup Race 


Mirror. Day by . day these pictures 
came across the wide Atlantic, and 
when, the actual... photographs . arrived 
at last, the resemblance was remarkably 
close: We give above the first picture 
of an actual news event sent from 
America to Europe by cable. 

- The final measurement of Shamrock’s 
sail gave a total area of 10,459 square 
feet, nearly 500 feet more than a rood, 
not more than an acre, as was erroneously 
stated in a recent C.N. 


HARD LINES 

WHY THE MAD HATTER 
WALKED TO SCOTLAND 

The Very Particular People Up 
In the North 

MAKING TRAVEL EASY 

By Our Wonderland Correspondent 

“ And where,” I asked, “ did you go 
for your holidays ? " 

1 “ To Scotland,” said the Mad Hatter. 
“ It was a mistake, ! admit.’ But still 
to Scotland—believing it to be the 
country of the Rich Poor and the oppor¬ 
tunity of the Poor Rich.” 

“ I hope you will not think me in¬ 
quisitive,” I said, “ but may I inquire 
how you made the journey ? For 
example : by railway or by-” 

" By railway / ” he exclaimed scorn¬ 
fully in a loud voice, and laughed bit¬ 
terly. 

“ The fare is prohibitive," I agreed. 

“ It isn’t fair at all! "'he snapped ; 
“ it’s unfair. I walked to Scotland, and 
as I walked I made up this chorus: 

“ Tramp,’tramp, tramp, the world is walking ; 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, its feet are sore; 

But it can’t afford a train 
13 Since Sir Geddes set his brain 

To making travel easy for the poor. 

“ As I sang that chorus to myself,” 
he concluded, “ I seemed to hear the 
whole world joining fn.” 

I asked if he had enjoyed his holidays. 

“ How could I ? ” he demanded. 
“ They all went in getting there, and 
every mile of the way was poisoned by 
the thought of Sir Geddes.” 

To cheer him up I asked what he 
thought of Scotland. 

“ They’re a clannish people up there,” 
he replied, “ and they’re a clannish 
people down here. There’s a club in 
London composed entirely of Scots. 
You can’t get in if you’re English, un¬ 
less you're related to a Scot or own 
property in Scotland. 

“ An Englishman attempted to join 
the club. Are you a Scot ? they 
asked him. No. Was his sister mar¬ 
ried to a Scot ? No. Was his brother 
married to a Scottish lady ? No. Had 
he, they asked—for they badly wanted 
his money—an uncle, aunt, grand¬ 
mother, motor-cycle, barometer, or 
shaving-brush in any way related con- 
sanguineously to a Scot ancestor how¬ 
ever far-fetched or antediluvian ? No. 
Well, did he own any property in Scot¬ 
land ? Yes. Wherejwas it ? In Perth. 
Of what did it consist ? A pair of 
trousers at the dye-works. 

“ And do you'know- those:, obstin¬ 
ate, self-satisfied,' and clannish Scots 
wouldn’t admit him even after that, 
although they were burning to get hold 
of his guineas. The trousers had been 
made in England.”- ■ . 

“ You know what one Scot said to the 
other ? ’’ I asked. . - 

“ Of course. Everybody knows. He 
said, ‘Sandy, I wonder where those Jews 
get all the money we take from them.’” 

“ Did they get much out of you ? ” I 
asked. 

' “ Oh, did they not 1 ” he exclaimed. 
" Talk about bang went saxpence! 
You see, I had to take the-train back 
directly I arrived in Edinburgh, and so 
all my money, went into the booking- 
office of Waverley Station.” . 

“ You didn’t walk back, then ? ” 

“ I couldn’t.” 

“ You hadn’t got the time ? 

“ I hadn’t got the boots.” ■ 

Continued in the nest column 


QUAINT ANIMALS 
THAT MUST GO 

UNDER SENTENCE 

The Barbary Apes of Gibraltar 
and Their Story 

ON THE ROCK BEFORE THE 
BRITISH 

Two very interesting living relics of 
bygone days are under sentence. 
Queensland farmers are trying, if not 
to exterminate their flying-foxes, at any 
rate greatly to diminish their numbers ; 
and the Barbary apes at Gibraltar are 
to be reduced to ten. 

Flying foxes are bats in supreme de¬ 
velopment. Large animals with fox¬ 
like faces, they have wings measuring 
five feet in span, so that they are by far 
the biggest of flying.mammals.. Aus¬ 
tralia has 30 species of them, and there 
are 20 species in the Oriental regions. 
The fact that they exist in Madagascar 
as well as in India is regarded as proof 
that there must at one time have been a 
land connection between India and the 
African island, for so large and lazy a 
flier as the flying-fox could never, it is 
urged, have crossed the ocean. _ 

Destroyer of the Orchards 

Harmless to human life, the flying- 
fox does enormous injury to fruit, which 
forms its entire diet. Before men came 
it lived on wild fruits; now it pillages the 
orchards of civilisation and can no more 
be tolerated, in great numbers at any 
rate, than giant kangaroos or 'rabbits 
on sheep farms, ; 

With regard .to the Barbary apes, 
they are the famous monkeys that 
inhabit the Rock of Gibraltar. They 
came originally from northern Africa, 
which was once connected with Europe 
by means of a land bridge where the 
Strait of Gibraltar now is, and naturalists 
believe that they entered Europe by 
that bridge before the sea flowed in. 
At any rate, they are the only monkeys 
in Europe; they were at Gibraltar 
before the British, and by some mar¬ 
vellous means they have survived all 
the wars and sieges which the famous 
Rock has known. 

Only Ten to Remain 

Their numbers have varied. In 1894, 
like the human inhabitants, they were 
attacked by small-pox, and their total 
was reduced by death to 50. In spite 
of the late war they have flourished, 
and they have become so numerous as 
to constitute a terror to women and 
children, and a menace to human health. 
From the rocks they steal down and 
destroy roofs and other property, and 
foul the tanks in which is stored the 
rain water forming the drinking supply. 

They are very cunning and clever, 
and their invasions are masterly ; but 
when they take to appearing suddenly 
on the window-sills of nervous women 
and children the consequences are 
alarming. At first the word extermina¬ 
tion was heard, but General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, the Governor, will not 
have that. He has decided that the 
number shall be gradually reduced, 
apparently by capture and deportation, 
to ten. Money is to be provided to 
supply the remainder with food on a 
part of the Rock where they will not 
come into conflict with the inhabitants 
upon whom they have been preying. 


Continued from the previous column 

“ Hard lines," I said. 

“ Yes, very hard; you mean the 
railway lines ? ” 

Then he looked up at me with sudden 
animation and recited this verse : 

“ When holidays come, says Sir Geddes, 
And full of trip-thoughts yourpoorheadis, 
Just pause ere you’re lost 
And consider the cost. 

The best place to go to—your bed is! 

“ That’s what travel has come to,” he 
wound up; at least we can afford to 
travel upstairs," 
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WATERSPOUT IN THE 
STRAITS OF DOVER 

STRANGE SIGHT OFF DEAL 
Pillar of Cloud a Mile High 
FIRST TRUE POET OF NATURE 

An unusual sight lias just been 
witnessed in the Straits of Dover, where 
a waterspout was seen rushing past 
Deal in the direction of the French 
coast. It just missed a steamer and 
disappeared in the vapour at sea. 

These waterspouts are very interesting 
natural phenomena which have been 
noted for hundreds of years, yet even 
now are but little understood. Probably 
they are caused by a layer of warm 
air, near the surface of the sea, rising 
through a cold layer above and causing 
a small local tornado in which the 
cloud of mist above is drawn down 
and the mist and spray below are drawn 
up, like two funnels or cones meeting. 

The result is a kind of egg-boiler 
or hour-glass appearance, though some¬ 
times the two cones do not seem to 
touch. In the case off Deal the spout 
had the appearance of a huge balloon 
falling into the sea. 

Firing at a Cloud 

The waterspout whirls' round and 
round and rushes along, all parts, 
however, not travelling at the same 
speed ; and this causes its angle with 
the surface of the sea to be constantly 
changing, which gives it a more fear¬ 
some appearance. 

Waterspouts are most often seen in 
wann climates, and are frequently 
accompanied by lightning and rain 
and hail. Sometimes they are a mile 
high and the same distance round, and 
they travel along at anything up to a 
mile a minute. 

Fortunately, they rarely last for more 
than a few minutes—at the outside, half 
an hour ; and although a small ship may 
be upset by the whirlwind if the water¬ 
spout strikes it, the damage done by 
waterspouts at sea has been greatly 
exaggerated. The old sailors were very 
frightened of them, and when they had 
a cannon on board used to fire at the 
whirling column of mist to disperse it. 
On their arrival in port they told roman¬ 
tic travellers’tales aboutthe phenomenon. 

When a Waterspout Bursts 

It is a curious thing that when a 
waterspout bursts on the deck of a 
ship the water, although much of it 
appeared to be sucked up from the sea, 
is generally quite fresh and sweet, 
showing that it is not the sea, but the 
mist above the surface, that rises. 

It is interesting to note that the very 
earliest description of a waterspout 
appears in a famous poem, the Lusiad, 
by'the Portuguese poet Camoens, who 
therein tells of Vasco da Gama’s great 
voyage to the East. The poet’s de¬ 
scription of the waterspout is amazingly 
correct from the latest scientific point 
of view ; but, then, Camoens was the 
first of modern writers to combine a 
true love of Nature with real scientific 
discernment. 

Very often five or six waterspouts 
may be seen at one time in a given area. 


A DOG’S UNDERSTANDING 
Comforting Its Mistress 

A London correspondent gives an instance 
of a dog’s understanding of grief. 

Our long-haired English terrier is very 
fond of my mother, who, by her care, 
brought her through a severe distemper. 

During the war, when the day arrived 
for my father to return to camp from 
his last leave before going to France, 
mother was terribly upset. 

The dog, noticing mother’s distress, 
would not leave her side for a moment, 
and when father had gone followed her 
to the bedroom and remained by the 
bed all night—a thing she had never 
done before, and has never done since. 


ENGLISH TEAM FOR AUSTRALIA 



Parkin 

Lancashire 



Waddington 

Yorkshire 



H. Howell 
Warwickshire 



J. W. Hearne 
Middlesex 





Mr. P. Q. H. Fender 
Surrey 



Strudwick 

Surrey 



Hendren 

Middlesex 



Russell 

Essex 




.Woolley 

Kent 



Colonel J. W. H. T. Douglas 
Essex 



Dolphin 

Yorkshire 



Hobbs 

Surrey 



Rhodes Makepeace Barnes 

Yorkshire Lancashire Staffordshire 


The famous cricketers who have been selected fo represent England in Australia. 
The first match will be against Western Australia on October 23, and the first Test Match 
on December 17 at Sydney. Probably only fifteen out of these sixteen will go. 


THE ENGLISH ELEVEN 

MR. SPOONER’S TEAM FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

Men Who Will Play Cricket in 
Sydney at Christmas 

A HOST OF GOOD QUALITIES 

By Our Athletic Correspondent 

If Australia wins the rubber in the 
great series of Test Matches beginning 
in Sydney on Dec. 17, few people in 
England will grudge her the victory. 
The M.C.C. Committee haveypicked a 
magnificent side for the Motherland. 

So far, only two players who were 
invited have found it impossible to 
make the trip—Donald Knight, easily 
the most brilliant amateur batsman in 
England today, and G. E. C. Wood, the 
Cambridge captain, whose wicket-keep¬ 
ing for the Light Blues both last season 
and this has not been excelled in 
Varsity cricket history. 

■ Both these famous amateurs—Knight 
particularly—will be greatly missed. 
Knight and Hobbs ! What a great 
opening pair for England, enough to 
daunt any bowler’s heart. But the long 
trip to Australia has always been a 
stumbling-block in the way of an ideal 
selection, and lovers of cricket have 
little to complain of in the calibre of the 
chosen team. 

The Ideal Captain 

Seven of them have visited Australia 
before—and what a seven ! Hobbs, 
prince of living batsmen; Woolley, 
Hearne, Rhodes, and Colonel Douglas,- 
four great “ all rounders ” ; Barnes, in 
Australian eyes the greatest Test Match 
bowler that England has ever known ; 
and Strudwick, the little man from 
Surrey, for whom Australians have 
always had a warm corner in their hearts. 

Of the remaining eight, R. H. Spooner, 
an ideal captain, is sure to be warmly 
welcomed. Australians have long looked 
forward to seeing him in action on the 
perfect wickets of Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, and his famous wrists and 
classic style will find plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for displaying their charm. 

’ A Great Bowler 

P. G. II. Fender, the Surrey captain, 
is a mighty hitter, but he will need to 
“ play himself in ” on the fast Australian 
wickets before taking the liberties he did 
with Parkin & Co. at Lords some weeks 
ago ; as a change bowler, with his com¬ 
mand of pace and flight, he is almost 
certain to be a success. 

Howell bowled very well for the 
Players at Lords, but is not as fast as 
Tom Richardson used to be, or Hitch, 
and neither of these bowlers was a great 
success in Test Matches in Australia. 

Waddington will probably be the 
best of the left-handers; Rhodes and 
Woolley, great bowlers as they are oil 
English wickets, do not come quickly 
enough off the ground on the perfect 
surfaces of Australia. Waddington, on 
the other hand, “ nips in ” very smartly, 
and is likely to be one of the “ finds ” of 
the tour. 

Clever Batsmen 

Russell, Hendren, and Makepeace 
are three magnificent batsmen ; with 
Spooner, Hobbs, Hearne, Rhodes, and 
Woolley they will be the backbone of 
England’s batting strength. 

Douglas, of course, is at his best when 
“ backs are to the wall ”—he has proved 
that, both as batsman and bowler in 
Australia, over and over again; and 
Mr. Spooner is . happy to have such an 
able and experienced coadjutor. Should 
anything happen to Strudwick, Dolphin 
is not likely to let his side down—for 
when has a Yorkshireman been known 
to do that ? 

If we were asked to pick eleven men 
from the M.C.C. Fi/teen to represent 
England in the Test Matches we should 
have the greatest difficulty in knowing 
whom to omit. One thing is certain, 
Australia will have to be- exceedingly 
strong to beat this splendid team. 
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Three Men Born in a Forgotten World 

THE WONDERFUL THINGS THEY HAVE SEEN 

Living Judge Who was Alive When Sir 
Walter Scott was Writing His Books 
CAN ANY COUNTRY ON THE EARTH MATCH THESE AMAZING THREE ? 


There are living in England today 
three grand old men, all famous 
■ lawyers and judges, who were born in 
a world that is now forgotten except 
in history—a world before railways, 
or telegraphs, or matches, or police¬ 
men, or hansom-cabs, or buses, or fire- 
brigades, or photographs, or sewing- 
machines, or steam-ploughs, or sac¬ 
charin, or income-tax, or chloroform. 

When they were born slavery, pre¬ 
vailed all over the British Empire, 
Jews and Catholics could not sit in 
Parliament, newspapers had to have 
a fourpenny stamp impressed on them 
as. a' tax, children worked fifteen 
hours a day in the. factories, and there 
was a tax on windows, so that houses 
had their windows bricked up to 
keep out the light, and thus allowed 
harmful micrdbes to multiply and 
disease to thrive. 

No German Empire 

The German Empire had not been 
borh; Spain and Portugal still had 
colonies in South America; Greece and 
Rumania and Bulgaria and Serbia 
belonged to Turkey. Italy was 
divided into half-a-dozen states; Cali¬ 
fornia and Utah and Oregon, and other 
parts of the United States, were un¬ 
known territory that belonged to no 
country; the Boers had not yet 
trekked into the Transvaal; and the 
East India Company had the sole 
right of 'trading with India and China. 

The old Houses of Parliament, in 
which all the great scenes of English 
history had taken place, and in a 
vault of which Guy Fawkes had been 
captured, were still standing, and the 
present London Bridge and Houses of 
Parliament, Trafalgar Square and the 
Nelson Monument, wefe not built. 
There were no Kew Gardens, no diving¬ 
dress, no compulsory registration of 
,births, deaths, and marriages, and the 
bad old Test and Corporation Acts 
passed by the Stuarts to oppress Non¬ 
conformity were - in full force. 

Fame that has Come and Gone 

It was a strange world, far remote 
from today; and these three grand 
old men, still living and working and 
thinking with keeness and energy, 
have seen such changes as have never 
before taken place in any single life. 

The three men are Lord Halsbury, 
for ten years Lord Chancellor of 
England, who was born in.1825 ; Lord 
Lindley, formerly Master of the Rolls 
and a Lord of Appeal, born in 1828 ; 
and Sir Harry Poland, K.C., formerly 
Counsel to the Treasury, and Recorder 
of Dover, born in 1829. All these 
famous men have lived in the reigns of 
George IV, William IV, Victoria, 
Edward VII, and George V. It must 
be truly amazing'for them to Took 
back to the days of their youth and 
recall all the changes that have taken 
place, and all the famous people they 
have seen move across the stage of Life. 

Think of it! When Lord Halsbury 
was born there were over 200 crimes 
which were punishable by death, and 
a boy could be hanged for damaging 
Westminster Bridge or for stealing a 
fish from a pond. The pillory was 
still in use for perjurers. Africa was 
-an unknown continent, and none of 


its great lakes had been discovered.* 
In fact, the great explorers Living¬ 
stone, Speke, Grant, Baker, and 
Stanley were either not born or were 
unknown. 

Lord Halsbury has seen no fewer 
than 19 Prime Ministers in power, and 
has seen the British Empire expanded 
amazingly. These are the colonies 
which have been added to the flag 
during his lifetime: Cyprus, Borneo, 
Hong Kong, Burma, Punjab, Scinde, 
Oude, Aden, Perim, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, New Guinea,' Natal, 
Zululand, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
Transvaal, Orange River • Colony, 
Lagos, Niger Districts, Falkland 
Islands, Straits Settlements, British 
Columbia, and many minor possessions. 

Before the Rocket 

He and his two friends have seen the 
Reform Bill pass, the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the rise and decline of the 
Chartists, three wars with China, the 
rebellion in Canada, the American 
Civil War, the Indian Mutiny, the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia. 


Wellington, Mrs. Siddons, Edmund 
Kean, Beau Brummell, Sir David 
Wilkie, Jenny Lind, Constable, Land¬ 
seer, Lawrence, and Beethoven, Schu¬ 
mann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rossini, 
and Verdi, Lord Brougham and 
Faraday and Longfellow and Huxley. 

Famous People Unknown 

But, more wonderful still, here is a 
list of famous people who were not 
even born, but whose birth, life, and 
death all occurred within the compass 
of the life of the living Lord Halsbury : 
Holman Hunt, George Meredith, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sir John 
Millais, Robert Louis Stevenson, Chris¬ 
tina Rossetti, Dean Farrar, General 
Gordon, Lord Wolseley, Lord Avebury, 
C. II. Spurgeon, Whistler, John Richard 
Green,Swinburne, Parnell, Edward VII. 

Then think how poor the world was 
in modern literature. Very few of the 
masterpieces which are now in every 
library, and almost every home, had 
seen the light of day when' Lord 
Halsbury was a child. Here are some 
of the world’s great books which had 
not even been thought of, much less 
written, when he was a boy: 

The whole of the novels of Di ckens and 
Thackeray and the Bronte sisters, and 
George Eliot, and Harrison Ainsworth, 
and Lord Lytton and Benjamin 
Disraeli, and Mrs. Gaskell, and Charles 
Kingsley, and Charles Lever, and 
Captain Marry at t, and Charles Reade, 
and Anthony Trollope were unwritten, 
as were many of Sir Walter Scott’s 




Lord Halsbury 


Lord Lindley 


When he was a boy Alaska belonged 
to Russia, Chili and San Domingo to 
Spain, and Portugal had not yet 
acknowledged the. independence of 
Brazil. Stephenson’s Rocket had not 
been built, and at the time the Great 
Eastern steamship was launched he 
was 33 years old. Layard had not yet 
unveiled the wonders of Babylon and 
Nineveh; Bessemer had not shown the 
world how to make steel quickly 
and cheaply; the stereoscope, and 
the planet Neptune, and the aneroid 
barometer, and a fourth of the ele¬ 
ments were quite unknown. Charles X 
reigned in France, and was followed by 
Louis Philippe. Then came a republic 
followed by an emperor, Napoleon III, 
and afterwards another republic. 
Napoleon I had died four years before 
Lord Halsbury was born, but his son, 
Napoleon II, was alive when the future 
Lord Chancellor was a boy. 

In the Days of Scott and Lamb 

Think of the famous people living 
when this wonderful old man was q 
boy. Among writers and thinkers 
there were Goethe, Sir Walter Scott, 
Southey, Tom Hood, Canning, Cole¬ 
ridge, Charles Lamb, Mrs. Hemans, 
Maria Edgeworth, William Wilberforcc, 
Wilkie Collins, Wordsworth, Marryatt, 
William Cobbett, Fanny Burney, Lord 
Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, Macau¬ 
lay, the Brontes, George Stephenson, 
Sir Plumphry Davy, Sydney Smith, 
Elizabeth Fry, Thomas Campbell, Sir 
John Franklin, Daniel O’Connell, 
Hawthorne, Poe. Other prominent 
people then aliye included the Duke of 


works, including The Fair Maid of 
Perth, Count Robert of Paris, The 
Talisman, Woodstock, The Betrothed, 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, Anne of 
Geierstein, Castle Dangerous, together 
with his Life of Napoleon and Tales of 
a Grandfather. 

Editing the Laws of England 

I.amb’s Last Essays of Elia were 
unwritten, and Lorna Doone, and all 
Carlyle’s works, except one or two 
essays, and most of Macaulay’s works. 
None of Darwin’s works, or Ruskin’s, 
or Fronde's, or Lecky’s, or Herbert 
Spencer’s, or Tennyson’s, or either of 
the Brownings’, or Hood’s had been 
produced, and only half Southey’s, 
works and Mrs. Hemans’ and Thomas 
Moore’s hacl seen the light. How 
impossible it seems that anyone should 
be living now who was born before 
these old-established classics existed ! 

It seems almost incredible that 
these three living lawyers, who in 
their boyhood travelled by stage 
coach and could only get a light by 
flint and tinder, should have seen such 
marvellous things. No wizard could 
show a more thrilling panorama tiffin 
they have witnessed; but, although 
they were born so long ago, they still 
retain all their finest faculties. Lord 
Halsbury has spent the last few years 
on the gigantic and difficult task of 
editing all the Laws of England in 
twenty or more volumes; Sir Harry 
Poland has during the last week or 
two written on great questions of 
international law; and Lord Lindley is 
equally alive to modern thought. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY, 

EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS 
Nasmyth the Hammer .Man 

WORKING BOY WHO MADE 
HIMSELF RICH 

Aug. 15. De Qulncey born near Manchester . 1785 

16. Robert Bunsen, chemist, died at Heidelberg 1899 

17. Boulton, engineer, died, at Birmingham . 1809 

18. Andrew Marvell died in London .... 1678 

19. James Nasmyth born in Edinburgh . . . 1808 

20. Bernard of Clairvaux died at Clairvaux . 1153 

21. William IV born, Buckingham Palace . 1765 

Thomas de Quincey 

'T'homas de quincey, author of “ The 
Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,” was, as that book proves, one 
of the finest writers of English prose who 
has ever used a pen ; and he was one of 
the strangest of the men of genius. In 
almost every way .his life was unusual, 
and not to be copied by others. 

From boyhood he was a polished 
scholar. As a schoolboy he could talk 
Greek more easily than ninety-nine 
educated men out of a hundred could 
talk English. " That boy,” said one of 
his masters, ” could harangue an Athen¬ 
ian mob better than you or I could 
address an English one.” 

He spent his life writing beautifully on 
a multitude of subjects, yet his best 
work is reprinted from the magazines, 
and no one can say how much of it was 
truth and how much imagination. 

Shy, sensitive, and retiring, he could, 
when he, cared to do so, charm whoever 
he spoke to. At intervals he disappeared, 
and lived alone, in poverty. Again and' 
again he fell under the hateful influence 
of opium, and again and again he con¬ 
quered the habit. Finally he lived to 
the considerable age of 74, and died 
almost in obscurity. 

He lives as an unexplainable man, who 
wrote inimitably a style of English 
that was his alone. 

James Nasmyth 

J ames nasmytii was a Scottish engineer 
who invented a tool without which 
modern engineering could not be carried 
on. That tool was the steam hammer, 
used in forging great masses of metal like 
the propellers of ships, the hammer that 
can strike the mightiest of blows, or 
crack an egg-shelT without disturbing 
the egg-cup. 

Nasmyth was the son of an artist, and 
could draw anything he saw, either with 
his natural eye or his mind’s eye. He 
always saw his inventions first in hU 
mind, and fixed them in drawings. Their 
first existence for others was on paper. 

From boyhood he was an engineer. 
His first invention, made when he was 
seventeen, was a little steam-engine that 
ground the colours his lather used. 

When he was 21 he was working for 
ten shillings a week in a London tool-’ 
making shop, and living on it. When he 
was 48 he had retired with a fortune^ 
made by hand and head in his foundry' 1 
and he spent his remaining 33 years of 
life as an amateur astronomer. 

Bernard of Clairvaux 

B ernard of CI.AIRVAUX, canonised by 
the Roman Catholic Church as St. 
Bernard, was perhaps the most in¬ 
fluential man who has ever chosen a 
monkish cell as the best place in which 
to pass his life. 

He was far too great a power to pass 
all his life there ; but whenever he could 
he went back to his monastery. 

Away from Clairvaux, Bernard went 
through western Europe preaching with 
magnetic effect, starting crusades, con¬ 
vincing kings, establishing popes in 
office, settling quarrels, and combating 
whatever he , regarded as heresy. He 
established over ninety monasteries. 

Wherever Bernard was that place 
became the most vital centre of the 
religion of his day. His power was the’ 
power of goodness—a lovely character. 

Nqw he is known to all the world, 
chiefly by the beautiful hymns he wrote.' 
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THE ADMIRALTY ARRIVES 
AT LAST 
A Trafalgar Story 

A mistake often has a long run before 
it is hunted down and corrected, even 
when it is displayed for everyone to see. 

One of the most talked-of and visited 
places in our country is the deck of 
Nelson’s flagship Victory, on which the 
hero fell at Trafalgar. Who can be so 
dull as not to be thrilled when he treads 
the planks of the old man-o’-war in 
Portsmouth harbour ? 

Well, on the Victory is exhibited a 
plan of the great sea-fight which gave to 
England the command of the world's 
open waters ; and it has only recently 
been found that the plan, at which mul¬ 
titudes of people have glanced, is quite 
wrong, and that if it had been right the 
battle could not have been won. 

At last the Admiralty is putting up a 
correct plan of ‘the battle which was 
fought 1x5 years ago. • We are slow in 
some things, we Britishers, but we do 
get there at last. 

HIDEOUS HOARDINGS 
Another Victory for Lovers of 
the Countryside 

All lovers of the countryside will 
congratulate the magistrates of Brent¬ 
wood for ordering the pulling down of 
the hideous gramophone advertisement 
that has lately been set up on hoardings, 
disfiguring miles of beautiful landscape 
in some places with its hundred feet of 
gaudy painting. 

The Borough Billposting Compa'ny of 
Stratford has been fined £8 under the 
Advertisements Regulation Act, and a 
further £2 a day for every day the 
advertisement stands from now. 

This is the advertisement about which 
complaints appeared in the C. N. the 
other day, and we now hope to see the 
speedy removal of the ugly hoardings 
that are ruining the views from the 
trains as we pass through St. Mary Cray 
and down into Kent. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 

A Soldier on His Trousers and 
a Bishop on His Buttons 

A solemn place is the world today, 
but what should we do without the little 
things that help to keep us smiling ? 

There is that story of the disabled 
soldiers who were shown into the Prime 
Minister’s private room in' the House of 
Commons. Nearly every man wanted 
to sit in the Premier’s chair, and one 
declared that he would never part with 
the trousers he was wearing, but would 
bequeath them to his son as a heirloom. 
Mr. Lloyd George must be a proud and 
happy man! 

And then there is the happy Bishop of 
Buckingham, who has been telling us 
-how to sew buttons on. We pay twice 
as much as before the war for clothes 
which wear out in half the time, he says; 
we buy shirts of which the buttons come 
off, “ and how annoying it is when 
the button comes off at the wrong 
moment ! ’’ It is equally annoying, the 
bishop added, when a pin bends when it 
should not. 

All of which shows that even great 
men are not free from the little troubles 
that afflict mere ordinary folk. 

WAITING FOR THE EGG 
A Friendly Hen 

A Streatham reader tells of the force of 
habit in a hen’s egg-laying. 

We keep hens and one of them comes 
regularly to lay her egg in a basket in 
the kitchen. 

One Sunday morning she came just as 
we were going to church, and my mother 
had to send her out. When we returned 
she tapped with her beak at the window- 
pane to attract attention, and when 
mother opened the door she came in and 
laid her egg. 

She had waited over an hour and a 
half to get to the basket. 


DR. JAMESON’S GRAVE 
Among the Lovely Kopjes 

Lorna M. Thomas, a fourteen-year-old 
reader of Buluwayo, sends us this note of 
what she saw at the re-burial of Dr. Jameson 
near Cecil Rhodes in the Matoppo Hills. 

There were large out-spans, where 
all the cars were left before we started 
to walk up the hill called the “ World’s 
View.” 

Rhodesians think the view from the 
top one of the finest in the world. 
You look over miles and miles of lovely 
kopjes. Sometimes we see baboons run¬ 
ning along the hills, but we did not 
see any. that day. I suppose so many 
people frightened them. 

On the way we passed the grave of 
the great Founder of Rhodesia, Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Dr. Jameson’s grave is very simple. 
It is carved out of granite, and has a 
slab on the top with the words, " Here 
lies Leander Jameson.” It is a very 
unusual grave among so many beautiful 
kopjes, and so far from any houses. 

The Rhodesian Cadets marched up 
in a procession, and .formed three sides 
of a hollow square round the gravel 
The kaffir chiefs stood on one side, 
and looked very quaint, dressed in a 
queer collection of European clothes. 

The service was read by Bishop Gaul, 
and the Administrator made a speech 
about Dr. Jameson’s life. 

The service was held at midday and 
was short and interesting; but we 
were glad to reach the bottom of the 
hill, for we were standing with the sun 
beating on us, and the sun in Rhodesia 
is hotter than it is in England. 


A TERRIER’S SADNESS 

Referring to sadness and humour in 
dogs a Johannesburg correspondent 
describes how a terrier, on being fitted 
with ear caps, as his ears were sore and he 
would scratch them, slunk with a woe¬ 
begone look into his kennel when laughed 
at because of his odd appearance. 


SCENE IN THE RACING 
WATERS 

Exciting Adventure on a Raft 
ONE MAN SAVES 30 LIVES 

The King’s award of the Albert 
Medal to Gharib Shah will be welcomed 
by all who admire promptness and 
bravery, and the gladness will be the 
stronger because the winner of the medal 
is an Indian of the Punjab. 

The Beas is one of the “ five rivers ” 
of the Punjab, swift-running in late 
spring through the melting of Himalayan 
snows. On the bank of the river a 
religious fair was being held, and 
pilgrims were crowding to it across a 
ferry, 150 being on one boat. 

The racing waters mastered the over¬ 
loaded boat, swept it down their course, 
and swamped it. 

Only 45 of the pilgrim travellers were 
saved, and 30 of those owed their lives to 
Gharib Shah. 

He is a waterman, 25 years old, and 
he was coming down the river on a 
timber raft when the ferry-boat broke 
loose. Five years before Gharib Shah 
had saved five lives in this same danger¬ 
ous river, and now he excelled himself. 

He thrust his raft into the current 
below the swamped boat, and, hauling 
some of the drifting people on the raft 
and plunging in and rescuing others, he 
at last had 30 safe. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
Manuscript journal of George Fox . £1750 

A 12 th century gilt binding . . . £500 

Captain Cook’s journal . . . . £490 

A 1 527 edition of the Golden Legend £230 
An 1896 edition of Chaucer . . . £165 

An Indian Mutiny V.C.£50 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Halsbury .... Hauls-berry 

Bronte. Bron-tay 

Clairvaux.Clare-vo 

Punjab. Pun-jahb 
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One Crowded Hour 

It has been discovered that it was not Scott, 
after all, who wrote these famous lines : 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
. Is worth an age without a name. 

A nd so Scott loses a little of his 
glory, but never can his glory 
pass .away. Though he did not 
write these lines, how true they 
are! How they go ringing through 
the world from age to age ! 

That crowded hour of glorious 
life shines out a thousand times 
in history, and it may come to you. 
There may come to you, in an age 
of wonder like this, such hours as 
Time itself can never take away. 

There was Abraham Lincoln’s 
hour, when the boy from the log 
cabin saw a slave beaten, and made 
up his mind to hit slavery hard ; 
and there was that hour when he 
signed the proclamation that set 
three million slaves free. 

There was Walter Raleigh’s 
hour, when he sat on the wall of 
his prison tower, and let _ his 
thoughts follow the running river 
to the sea, dreaming of Virginia, 
and crying out, “ I yet shall see 
her an English nation ! ” 

There ,was Francis Drake’s 
hour, when he climbed the tree 
at Panama and looked out on the 
Pacific Ocean, and prayed that 
he might sail that sea in an 
English ship ; and there was that 
hour when he fulfilled his prayer. 

There was the hour that came 
to Socrates, when he faced his 
judges in Athens and told them 
tliat to the good man no evil 
thing can happen. 

There was the hour that came 
to Columbus, when at last he 
saw upon the waters a bird float¬ 
ing on its nest, and knew that 
beyond it was the unknown world. 

There was Cromwell’s hour at 
Dunbar, when he led the troops 
in pra} r er, and God led them to 
victory. 

There w r as the hour of Joan of 
Arc, when the English army fled 
and the French king was crowned 
at Rheims. 

There was the hour of . Wilbur 
Wright, when he came out of his 
little wooden shed in a field in 
France and flew like a bird over 
the Pyrenees-. 

There was the hour of that for¬ 
gotten Englishman who walked 
about the streets of London send¬ 
ing wireless messages long before 
Marconi. 

There was that hour that came 
to Foch when out of space was 
heard the cry for peace from Ger¬ 
many, and into space again he sent 
the word that stopped the war. 

Down through the corridors of 
time they come, these hours of 
glorious life, and one of them may 
be yours. Who knows ? All 
these were ready when their hour 
came; let us be ready, too. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 
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Ozymandias 

gOMEBODY has written a little play 
on Ozymandias, and we are sure 
that Ozymandias would be glad to 
know he is remembered. For in the 
long ago he thought himself a mighty 
man, and set up a tremendous figure 
of himself, of which we will let Shelley- 
tell the story in his famous sonnet: 

I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said, “ Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well these passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these life¬ 
less things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart 
that fed ; 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; - 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! ’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare. 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

The moral of which seems to be that 
we ought not to think too much of our¬ 
selves on our way through this world. 
© 

The Little Man Up Aloft 

J^ord Fisher has gone into another 
world, but his work lives after 
him. So do some of the things he 
said and some of the stories he told. 

We cannot forget his story of the 
little boy • who was killed just after 
Trafalgar in one of Nelson’s 'ships. 
This little midshipman, ii years old 
when he was killed, wrote a letter 
about the life in our ships in those 
days. He'lived.on beef which had 
been ten years in a cask, and biscuits 
which made his throat cold in eating 
them owing to the maggots. He drank 
water full of maggots and weevils, and 
wine like blood and sawdust. And 
then he says in his letter to his mother : 
“ I hope I shall not learn to swear ; 
by God’s assistance I hope I shall not.” 

He was a little hero, and once he 
tried to save his captain from falling 
from the mast-top. The captain had 
laid hold of a slack rope, which gave 
way, and the little middy describes 
how the man was dashed to pieces— 
“ and very near carried me along with 
him, as I was attempting to lay hold 
of him to save him.” Our little man 
was just eight years old when he tried 
to save" the captain up aloft! 

We present this picture to the good 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who thinks there 
is no progress. The British Fleet is 
a little better now, thank God. 



First and Last 

^^merica was the last of the fighting 
Allies to come into the war. It 
looks as if she will be the last to go 
out of it. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A restaurant manager announces 
that, owing to complaints, a‘watch 
is kept on his premises. A stop watch, 
of course, otherwise it'would go. 

. 0 

Topping : The price of things. 

□ 

According to Mr. Bonar Law " the 
Treasury does not exist to answer 
conundrums that are unanswerable.” 
It isn't even good at easy ones. 

B 

“ goMEBODY poured a tub of water 
over him,” explained a witness, 
“and he 
got huffy.’ 
Better than 
getting wet, 
at any rate. 
0 

■\Vhat we- 
want is 
fewer chauffeurs and 
more wheel-barrew- 
pushers. 

a 

Our lives are worth 
much more, says 
Sir W. Rayner, than 
they were thirty years 
ago. Nowwe knowwhy 
it costs us more to live. 
B 

jA foreigner re¬ 
marks that Eng¬ 
lish boys are strapping lads. It’s- the 
English air that braces them. 

B 

T h e real Rent Act: Paying it. . 

. 0 

]s the objection to any increase of fare 
a sign that everybody is feeling 
fed up ? 

B 

jAy Eton master thinks Harrow school 
is lucky to be near a railway station. 
The boys arc so easily trained. 

© ' 

The Profiteer Goes On 

T here are two gas works within a 
few miles of each other in London, 
both selling tar.. One charges twice as 
much as the other. On this being 
pointed out the high-price company 
regretted that it could not make any 
reduction, as the price they charged was 
the figure at which they were “ selling 
hundreds of thousands of gallons.” 

Is it not a very curious world that 
we have come to ? You over-charge 
for everything, and if one complains 
you tell him that thousands of other 
people are not complaining. And so 
the profiteer goes on. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

Why there is no 
. tax on smoke 



Ireland—The evolution of the United Kingdom as a cartoonist sees it 


Famous Things 
Abraham Lincoln Said 

Abraham Lincoln looks out on Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. His fine figure in bronze, the 
gift of the American people to their Mother¬ 
land, stands a few yards from Cromwell. 

It is right that he should do so, for thi$ 
boy born in a log cabin belongs to the 
common people of all lands. Here are some 
of the things he said : 

On seeing a slave girl cruelly treated 
when he was young : 

If ever I get a chance to hit that 
thing. I’ll hit it hard ! 

On hearing that a hoy soldier was to 
die for having slept at his post: 

Well, I don’t see that it will do him 
any good to be shot. 

In discussing Charles Stuart: 

All I recollect about Charles I. is 
that he lost his head in the end. 

In pleading for unity : 

I believe this Government cannot en¬ 
dure permanently half-slave and half- 
free. 

In determining to continue the war 
till it should he won : 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do 
we pray, that this mighty source of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet if 
God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
250 years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid 
with another drawn with the sword, 
as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said. The judg¬ 
ments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. 

•On heing elected President for the 
second time in the midst of the war : 

With malice towards none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God give us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for• him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations. 

When men began to talk of deceiving 
the people : . 

You can fool all the people some 
of the time and some of the people all 
the time, but you can’t fool all the 
people all the time. 

In his immortal two-minute speech 
at Gettysburg : 

We cannot consecrate this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, have 
consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or to detract. 

The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is rather for us to be here dedi¬ 
cated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honoured 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 
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The voices that Will haunt the seas 


HOW THE BLUE 
BUTTERFLY COMES 

A STRANGE WAY INTO 
THE WORLD 

Life-Story Told for the First 
Time 

THE FRIENDLY ANTS 

Out of the dark inner chamber of an 
ants’ nest the large blue butterfly 
named Arion creeps through the passages 
which lead to the light. Then it opens 
its wings to the sunlight and the warmth. 
But how did it come there ? And 
through what strange ways has this 
lovely creature come into the light of day ? 

The story has been told now for the 
first time in our splendid grown-up 
friend Country Life, where an admirable 
natural observer, Mr. F. W. Frohawk, 
who says he owes very much to Captain 
Purefoy, tells a life-story as full of 
strange things as any romance can be. 
It is the story of a very strange friend¬ 
ship and all that comes of it. 

Tell-Tale Butterfly 

The Arion is a very rare insect, and at 
one time it was thought that soon no 
more would be found ; but in 1891 large 
numbers were found in Cornwall, and 
there, on the Cornish Downs, Mr. Fro¬ 
hawk noticed that many of these butter¬ 
flies placed their eggs on the blossoms of 
wild thyme growing on ants’ nests. 
This was a clue. Soon it was found 
that this larva fed upon the Iarvre of 
ants, and the ants’ nest was its home. 
Through all the years before no one had 
known this. 

The larva Arion has two main stages 
in its life before it flies out of the ants’ 
nest, a complete butterfly. Till it is 
twenty days old it feeds on the blossoms 
of the wild thyme. By this time it has 
in the tenth segment of its body a honey 
gland, from which come clear, sweet'drops, 
and these are most important in the 
story, for the ants love this honey. It 
is, like all good friendship, a case of give 
and take. 

Insect Property Owners 

This larva must be pictured at this 
stage wandering about without knowing 
what it needs. Enter an ant, who at 
once begins to take an interest in it. 
It waves its antennae, its long feelers, 
over it, and begins to suck the sweet 
liquid. This it does for perhaps an hour, 
leaving it and coming back. 

Then the larva prepares to be carried 
away by the ant, and signals to it by 
hunching its back, a,s we should say. 
The ant seizes it in its jaws between the 
third and fourth segments, and Starts 
off at a quick rate. Nothing is allowed 
to stop its journey, and that one ant 
which found the larva is always allowed 
to remain in attendance ; others come 
along, and may milk it, but they leave 
it always to the first finder. 

Living in the Darkness 

Down into the darkness of the centre 
of the nest the larva is carried, and there 
it is fed upon the ant larvae. Its first 
three weeks have been spent among the 
thyme. Now for nine months it must 
live and grow in the darkness. For five 
or six weeks before thb winter comes it 
grows ; and then follows the long sleep 
of winter. In the spring it awakens and" 
again feeds on the same diet till early 
in June. It was an eighth of an inch 
long when it entered the cave, and is 
five-eighths when it prepares to leave it 
and to enter upon its last glorious life. 

Fixing itself to the roof of its dark 
dwelling, it prepares to become a pupa ; 
when its change is over it falls to the 
bottom of the little chamber, and there 
it remains for three weeks. Then'comes 
the awakening, and one morning the 
butterfly moves through |the passages 
and out into the daylight. 

This is the marvellous story of the blue 
butterfly and its friend the ant, now 
told for the first time. 


The latest wonder of sound is the 
talking—actual talking—that is now 
linking the Old and New Worlds. 

Of course, * sending messages by 
wireless signals has been common 
enough, the code-letters pattering from 
ship to ship across the ocean ; but now 
it is the telephone voice that carries 
over the waters. 

When the Victorian was carrying a 
British party of newspaper men out 
to Canada the other day, the big 
Marconi Telephone Station at Chelms¬ 
ford, in Essex, tried to keep within 
voice call of the ship till she could be 
heard from the St. John’s Station on the 


Death is the common destiny of all 
things that have life. We must remem¬ 
ber that j ust now, when the enemies of 
existence—cats, birds of prey, rain, and 
other mischiefs—are busy among the 
nestlings newly liberated from the care of 
parent birds. As has often been ex¬ 
plained in these'columns, it is essential 
to a species that not all, not nearly all, 
its individuals should survive. 

Professor E. W. Macbride has just 
published a startling series of figures in 
illustration of this point. A pair of 
thrushes may live ten years. They 
mate and nest when a year old, and 
annually produce, on an average, two 


other side, and they did it. But, more 
than that, the voice of Captain Round, 
speaking from Chelmsford, passed over 
the Victorian, and actually reached St. 
John’s, 2000 miles away. 

Sentences could not be made out, but 
some words could be heard, and the 
voice itself was clearly identified as 
that of Captain Round. 

Soon a multitude of voices will be 
haunting the once mysterious and 
trackless ocean, their very tone being 
preserved. We shall be sitting on a 
travelling ship in mid-ocean when a 
friend’s voice from a distant village in 
Kent will reach our ears ! 


broods of four young thrushes. Were 
those eight young nestlings to survive 
and rear young, the original pair of 
thrushes, at the end of ten years, would 
be the ancestors of a progeny of nearly 
20 million birds. In another ten years 
this would have grown to 200 billions, 
and at the end of 30 years the total 
would have increased to the colossal 
figure of 2000 trillions. For an army of 
thrushes of this size there would be no 
room, even if all the land were covered 
with thrushes touching each other. 

What actually happens is that the 
average number of survivors from the 
original pair is only two. 


RED IS GREEN AND 
GREEN IS RED 

COLOUR-BLIND MYSTERY 

Great Expert Wins a Battle 
After Thirty Years 

EYES OF FAMOUS MEN 

A queer story attaches to the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Edridge-Green as official 
examiner in vision and colour-vision to 
the Board of Trade. This doctor has been 
for 30 years endeavouring to save us 
from ourselves, and only now, by this 
appointment, is he allowed to do so. 

About one man in 25 is colour-blind, 
though fewer women are. There are 
three sorts of colour-blindness. That 
which most concerns us is the form in 
which a vivid green seems bright red, 
and vice versa. They are in one respect 
our most important colours. They are 
the chief signal-lights on the railway and 
at sea—red for danger, green for safety. 
An engine-driver mistaking red for 
green would dash his train to pieces. 

Matching Skeins of Wool 

Now, the old system for testing 
colour-vision was German in origin. It 
consisted of a display of skeins of wool, 
all of different colours or shades of 
colour. The candidate was handed a skein 
of wool, say green, and told to pick out 
the colours most closely matching it. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Edridge-Green 
wrote a book on the subject, in which he 
showed that the method was faulty ; 
that 50 per cent, of men might get 
through who were colour-blind, while 
many who could distinguish the con¬ 
trast between red and green failed at 
the matching process. 

It would be the easiest thing in the 
world, one .would think, for even a child 
to obtain the necessary proof of a 
person’s colour knowledge. Make a 
candidate pick out each colour shown 
and name it. There could surely be no 
mistake there. Of course, he might 
misname intermediate shades of which 
he did.not know the right name, but, 
broadly, he would know red, green/blue, 
yellow, and so forth. 

The Man With the Red Tie 

But would the authorities have it ? 
No. The Board of Trade wanted, all 
those years ago, to give the doctor the 
post to which he has now been appointed, 
but, as his plan differed from theirs, the 
Board got the Royal Society to in¬ 
vestigate the tests. 

A committee of the Fellows of the 
Royal Society actually reported against 
the doctor, and he did not get the ap¬ 
pointment ! The skein-of-wool test 
went on, and a man who had passed it 
walked up one; day to the captain of a 
ship who was wearing a vivid red 
waistcoat, and asked him why he was 
wearing a green one. 

For years the battle of wits went on. 
Dr. Edridge-Green pursuing his re¬ 
searches unweariedly, and his anta¬ 
gonists stubbornly holding their ground. 

Triumph at Last 

But he has won at last. The Board of 
Trade, after 30 years, has done the 
proper thing by making him the head 
of the department which insists that a 
man who drives or steers according to 
signal shall really know what the 
colours of such signals are. 

Colour-blindness is a mystery. Just 
as some people have no ear for music, 
and cannot tell the National Anthem 
from Yankee Doodle—owing to the 
inability of the ear to perceive the 
difference in the rapidity of vibration 
of sound waves—so in colour- blindness 
the eye seems unable to distinguish 
between the rapidity of vibration of 
different rays of light. 

Earl Haig is colour-blind, and the 
defect would have kept him out of the 
Army had not the Duke of Cambridge 
made special intercession for him. 
Dalton, one of our greatest chemists, 
was also colour-blind. 


THE IRON MAN GOES DOWN IN THE SEA 



A wonderful new diving-dress to assist in the recovery of treasure from ships sunk at 
great depths during the war. Instead of using his hands, the diver has clamps which are 
worked from inside. Two bright electric lamps on his shoulders guide him under water 


Two Thrushes and the World 
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NOTHING LIKE PAPER 

GROWING DEMANDS 
CREATING A CRISIS 

Paper Makers of the Long Ago 

FIFTY THINGS THEY MADE 
IT WITH 

About five hundred newspapers and 
periodicals have had to raise their price 
this year owing to the shortage and high 
cost of paper ; yet new uses for paper 
are being devised every day. 

Clothes, sacks, string, thread, table 
and bed linen, and many other materials 
and articles are now made of paper, and 
it is obvious that the demand will go on 
increasing, so that new sources of raw 
material must be found. It is almost 
the only article manufactured for which 
no convenient substitute can be found. 

It was the Chinese who first learned 
to make paper from cotton, and the 
Moors discovered that it could be made 
also from hemp and flax. They carried 
the art into Spain, whence it reached 
Britain, which is now undoubtedly first 
in rank among the paper-making coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

The earliest British paper mill was 
erected in Hertfordshire in 1490 by John 
Tate, of whom Caxton says : 

Which late hathe in England do make thya 
paper thynne, 

That now’ in. our Englyssh thys booke is 
printed inne. 

What happened to Tate’s mill we do 
not know, but it must have stopped, for 
in 1588 Queen Elizabeth knighted a 
German named Spielman, who appears 
to have been the great paper-maker of 
his day. He had established a mill at 
Dartford, and was granted a licence 
“ for the sole gathering for ten years of 
all rags necessary for making of such 
paper.” A poem of the period tells us 
that he was a great employer of labour: 
Six hundred men are set to work by him, 
That also might starve or seek abroad their 
bread ; 

Who now live well, and go full brave and trim, 
And who may boast they are with paper fed. 

We may wonder if it was this Kent 
mill to which Shakespeare alluded 
when he made Jack Cade accuse Lord 
Saye in the words, “ Contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity thou hast 
built a paper mill.” 

The Germans and Dutch carried 
paper-making to perfection in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, and when the English tried to 
learn their secrets the Dutch in the 
16th century actually instituted the 
death penalty for anyone who dared to 
export to another country Dutch moulds 
for the making of paper. Whether any¬ 
one was executed we cannot say. 

No wonder progress was slow in Eng¬ 
land for a time, but the difficulties set 
inventive genius to work, and in the 
17th century paper was being made 
here from cotton, linen, hemp, flax, silk, 
and wool. In Scotland, too, mills 
sprang up, but at first business was so 
poor that one mill-owner had to eke out 
an existence by exhibiting an elephant 
in addition to making paper. 

By ,<£57 over 200 patents had been 
taken, out for making paper from fifty 
different substances, including asbestos, 
beanstalks, clover, dung, gutta-percha, 
heather, moss, nettles, peat, sawdust, sea¬ 
weed,thistles.tobacco, ferns, and bracken. 

In 1855 the Times, which has been 
the pioneer in so many improvements 
connected with paper and printing, 
offered a prize of £1000 for the discovery 
of a new and readily available material 
for paper, and as a result of the impetus 
thus given paper was first made from 
wood-shavings, and an Englishman 
proved the practical value of esparto 
grass, from which large quantities of 
paper are now manufactured. 

The next great step will probably be 
the utilisation of bamboo, with which 
many experiments are now being made. 


SAFETY FIRST 

Danger in the Thunder¬ 
storm 


BEWARE OF THE TREES 


Several times during recent storms 
people sheltering under trees have been 
injured by lightning, and in two or three 
cases they have been killed. 

This should be a warning to all that 
the very worst place in which to take 
shelter when lightning is flashing is under 
a tree. Trees are particularly liable to 
be struck, and under their branches we 
are in greater danger than we should 
be in an air-raid. 


No tree is immune, although from 
time to time it is wrongly .stated that 
some kinds of tree are never struck. 

Camille Flammarion, the great French 
scientist, kept a record for a number of 
years of the particular kind of trees 
struck by lightning in a certain area, and 
this is the list: 


54 oaks 
24 poplars 
14 elms 
11 walnuts 
10 firs 


7 willows 

6 each, pine, ash, beech 
4 pear, chestnut, cherry 
2 each, lime and apple 
1 each, 9 other varieties 


Of course, in a clump of trees, the 
lightning generally picks out the tallest, 
though that is not an absolute rule. 


Old Trees the Worst 

All kinds of experiments have been 
carried out in recent years to test this 
question of the trees’ susceptibility to 
lightning. It has been proved that 
the woods which contain starch with 
little oil, such as oak, poplar, willow, 
maple, and elm, offer less resistance to 
the electric current, and are therefore 
more often struck than those which are 
richer in fats, like the beech, walnut, 
lime, and birch. Old and decayed trees 
are more likely to be struck than young 
and vigorous ones. 

Some years ago seven children were 
caught in a thunderstorm and took 
shelter under a' tree. • All seven were 
killed by lightning. On another occasion 
eight reapers took refuge beneath an oak 
and the eight were killed. 

Just what the lightning will do when 
it strikes a tree it is impossible to, say. 
It may set it on fire, or rend it in two ; 
it may merely strip off the ivy and lichen, 
or it may root it up and hurl it over a 
fence. It may even bore a canal right 
down the inside of the trunk. One 
flash may demolish three or four trees. 

The only safe rule is to keep away 
from trees during a thunderstorm. 


THE BEST THINGS AS 
CHEAP AS EVER 
C.N. Girl on Her Holiday 

An Oxford girl of 14 has found what many 
other people are finding—that the rise in prices 
does not touch the best things in the world. 
She sends us this little holiday note. 

The scent in glass bottles has gone up, 
but what is it compared with the scent 
of the honeysuckle and the heather and 
the pine ? 

The carpets we buy for our floors are 
dear, but it costs no more for the ever- 
changing mossy carpet of the woods. 

And, though theatres are expensive, 
who wants to see the gaudy cardboard 
scenery when all the countryside is 
waiting for us ? 

The birds are still singing in the wood¬ 
land, and the bees hum drowsily as they 
fly from flower to flovvet. 

Who wants pearls and diamonds to 
look at while the sky is stfidded with, 
stars ? 

Then plums and pears and peaches 
may cost us more, but wait till the 
blackberries come, and the hazel nuts 
and beech nuts 1 • 


CYCLIST INVENTOR’S ACCIDENT 

Having given pleasure to millions of 
cyclists by his invention of the free wheel, 
Mr. W. Watts, who also built the first 
steam motor-car in England, has just 
died as a result of a cycling accident. 


MERRY PRINTER AND 
HIS JOKES 

How the Linotype Makes Us 
Laugh 

If you look at the papers which pro¬ 
vide the world with humour you will 
find that many of the good jokes are 
the work of the merry printer. He is one 
of the jolliest men alive. A little slip with 
his type, and dulness becomes sudden wit. 

The journalist of a provincial paper 
must have been pained to read his 
description of a famous gentleman in 
this form: “ I found him considerably 
aged. His one black hair is very grey.” 

But the linotype’s best laughs. come 
from the careless writer, and are mis¬ 
prints only because the printer has 
followed faithfully the miswriting of 
the author. For example, a magazine 
contains the following sentence : 

It was one of those perfect June nights 
that so seldom occur except in August. 

Charming Little Gentleman 

Then somebody advertised in The 
Field recently : 

To Be Let. Charming little gentleman’s 
pleasure farm. 

While a writer in a daily paper the 
other day had this delightful sentence : 

There was one summer when he lived 
by himself in a lonely old houseboat on the 
Thames, from which he paddled himself 
ashore every morning in a top-hat. 

This enabled Punch to say that the 
drawback to this kind of craft is that it 
only accommodates a single skull ! 

A weekly paper not long ago contained 
the following inquiry from someone 
who evidently believes in communica¬ 
tion with other worlds : 

Wild Animals. I have been told that 
when men are attacked and killed by wild 
animals there is no sensation of pain. 
Can anyone who has had experience confirm 
this ? ' 

Old Man’s Beard 

One of the funniest advertisements' 
we have seen for some time occurs in a 
Welsh newspaper : 

Salary, £50 per annum, rising upon 
satisfactory service by annual increments 
of £5 to a maximum of £ 880 . 

It might amuse the arithmetical reader 
to calculate how far the white beard of 
the faithful servant would reach to the 
ground when he was earning, shall we 
say, £875. This advertisement reminds 
us of the middle-aged man’s reply to 
the question asking him how often he 
had seen the Derby. “ Oh, hundreds of 
times 1 ” he replied. 

There are many instances of this sort 
of thing : 

Do not waste any time in entering for 
our competition. 

Try our 2s. butter. No one can touch it. 

A bad arrangement is no doubt 
responsible for the following paragraph 
in an Irish paper : 

In a collision between his vehicle and a 
tramcar yesterday a passenger was injured 
and removed to a hospital. For other 
sporting news see page 6. 

BILLY AND PEGGY 
Cow that Gets Jealous 

A reader in the Canadian province of 
Saskatchewan thinks we might like to hear 
about his Canadian animal pets. 

My pets are Billy, a horse, and Peggy, 
a cow. In summer the cows are turned 
out on the prairie, and in the evening I 
fetch them home with Billy. 

Sometimes he is turned out, too. Then 
I take.a handful of oats in my pocket. 
As soon as I find him and put my hand 
in my pocket, he knows what it means, 
and comes running up for oats. Then 
I climb on his back and away we go. 

I have neither halter nor bridle, but 
I do not mind, for Billy knows his work. 
If he cannot see the cows, he stops and 
listens for the cow-bell, and starts off in 
that direction. 

If I speak to, or pat, one of the other 
cows, Peggy is jealous, and will push it 
out of the way. 


A WORD TO BOY 
SCOUTS 

And for Our Animal 
Friends 

WHO WOULD LIKE A 
B.-P. DRAWING? 

We wish to say a word here to Boy 
Scouts, and all who are interested in 
their fine movement. 

What we say is based on a letter from 
the Chief Scout, who has a very noble 
wish that he hopes to see fulfilled. 

Anything Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
tries to do must be good, for he is himself 
good—that is, full of kindness to all liv¬ 
ing things, human or in the lower 
animal world, and hoping always to 
make life wiser and purer in mankind, 
young or old, and happier everywhere. 

Sir Robert thinks the time has come 
when a dead set should be made against 
cruelty, particularly to dumb animals. 
We all ought to feel a delight in winning 
the confidence of all creatures, birds and 
beasts, by patient kindness. Such con¬ 
duct has an abundant reward. Not 
only does it give us pleasure, through 
the affection we feel for our pets, but it 
softens and ennobles our own natures. 

Sir Robert would like to organise the 
youth of the country in a crusade against 
cruelty. Who will help ? 

Very little can be done without money, 
and the Chief Scout is asking that sub- ■ 
scriptions may be sent for the organisa¬ 
tion of the movement to the Head¬ 
quarters of the Scouts’ Association, at 25, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W. 1; but we suggest that something 
better than individual gifts can be given. 

Sir Robert promises that to anyone- 
who can send ^10 or more he will, as a 
receipt, return one of his own signed, 
original paintings or drawings. 

Why should not each Patrol make 
an effort to collect enough to warrant 
them in applying for one" of these 
drawings by their admired Chief ? 

It certainly could be done by any 
energetic Patrol. Every separate con¬ 
tribution would receive a Friend of 
Animals badge, and what an honour it 
would be to have won one of the 
General’s paintings ! 

The collectors would meet with 
generous sympathy and assistance, for 
kind hearts are many, and everyone has 
confidence in Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
and his army of bright and trustworthy 
boys, who never had a better aim than 
this of spreading sympathy with the 
animal world broadcast over the land. 
No subscriptions must be sent to this office. 

DOG GOES TO CHURCH 
The Light of Animals’ Eyes 

A twelve-year-old boy who writes from 
Queensland is evidently a close observer. 

Our dog goes to church with us every 
Sunday, but stops outside. 

On week nights, if we go to any meet¬ 
ing at the. church, he comes in and lies 
under the seat. Evidently he knows 
Sunday from a week day. But he 
seems very puzzled about special ser¬ 
vices, such as Christmas and Easter. 

One evening I was sitting here at the 
table while Goldy, one of the cats, was 
lying outside the open door right in the 
light from the lamp. His eyes appeared 
as great flashing lights, like a motor¬ 
car’s lamps. It was a slightly greenish 
light, though his eyes are yellow. 

Then we got Wendy, the green-eyed 
cat, and his eyes flashed a bluish light. 
Another cat’s eyes, which are one blue 
and one green, both flashed bright red. 

The light from tli» dog’s eyes was 
very much like Goldy’s. 
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Action Song for Children—Chanticleer 


THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Starlings Flock Together 

GOOD TIME FOR A FUNGUS HUNT 

By Our Country Correspondent 

August 15. Fungi are now getting 
plentiful, and a very interesting time 
may be spent in a. fungus hunt. It is 
astonishing how many varieties of toad¬ 
stools can be collected in an hour’s 
ramble through the meadows. Of course, 
we must be very careful not to put the 
toadstools near our mouths, as many of 
them are a deadly poison. 

. August 16. Listen carefully if you 
want to hear the last of the green¬ 
finch’s song. This bird is not exactly a 
brilliant musician, but its note is inter¬ 
esting and it is one of the few British 
birds which sing on the wing. 

August 17. The countryside is now 
getting bright with berries, and every 
hedgerow is decorated with the hips and 
haws that not only prove attractive to 
our sight, but will, a little later on, be 
very useful to the birds in the lean time 
that is coming. 

August 18. The large copper butter¬ 
fly is now practically extinct in England. 
The last specimen recorded as being 
taken is one said to have be'en picked up 
dead in Devonshire in 1865. Its rela¬ 
tion, the small copper, however, is still 
very common, not only throughout 
England, but in the south of Scotland 
and in Ireland. It is seen flying on 
heaths and in gardens and fields. 

August 19. The goldspot moth is 
now appearing, and is very widely dis¬ 
tributed in the British Isles. It is a 
small moth with wings of rusty brown 
burnished with gold. 

August 20. The starlings are now 
collecting in flocks, and hundreds of 
them gather in this way and go through 
their evolutions in the air. The sight is 
a very attractive and interesting one, 
for the birds seem to show a remarkable 
unanimity in their movements. 

August 21. The number of butterflies 
to be seen on the wing has already 
reached its zenith, and is now on the 
decline. But when the weather is sunny 
there are still many to be seen, and 
among the most conspicuous is the 
brimstone. Its bright, sulphur-yellow 
wings are quite distinctive. , Many of the 
butterflies now seen are the results of 
second broods. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Storms of August 



This map shows the storm areas in the United 
Kingdom for August. The frequency of the 
storms is indicated by the darkness of the 
area, and the arrows show the direction 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow hardy lettuce in a sheltered 
situation, and tie up advancing crops. 

It is a good time to make plantations 
of strawberries. Plant the runners as 
soon as fit, 18 inches apart, in rows 
three feet^ from each other. Cut off 
runners when not required. 

Sow annuals for spring bedding, such 
as Virginia stocks, nemophila insignis, 
alyssum saxatile, silene pendula, and 
myosotis. Alpine cuttings put in now 
will make strong plants by next spring. 


The children taking part in this song 
should divide themselves into little 
groups, each made up of a chanticleer, a 
lien, and several chicks. 

Chanticleer sings the first verse, 
strutting proudly round, the chicks and 


Are Newts Venomous? 

A newt is as harmless to handle as a 
goldfish. There is a poisonous sub¬ 
stance in its skin, but we can experience 
that only by biting the newt and so 
making the fluid escape. But we do 
not bite newts ! 

Why is the Passion Flower so Named ? 

Its Spanish discoverers in America 
imagined that they saw in it emblems of 
the Passion of Jesus, the crown of 
thorns, the nails of the cross in the; 
styles, and the marks of His wounds in 
the five anthers. 

Why Does a Bee Hum? 

The humming of a bee arises, not from 
the will of the insect, but from the rapid 
movement of its wings and the vibration 
of tiny membranes which guard the 
entrance to the spiracles—the tiny tubes 
through which it breathes. 

Can a Snail See ? . 

The snails with which most of us are 
familiar have eyes mounted at the tips 
of the two long tentacles which we call 
" horns.” They have eyes, therefore 
they see—but dimly, for they are crea¬ 
tures of the twilight and the dark, and 
smell and touch are their guides to food. 

Why is a Yew Tree Poisonous? 

The yew tree has undoubtedly de¬ 
veloped its poison, by slow process of 
evolution, as a means of defence against 
herb-eating animals. It is fatal to horses 
and cattle, though not to wild deer and 
wild rabbits, it is believed. Its seeds 
kill poultry, yet the pulp around the 
seeds is a food for wdld birds. 

Why Do Cats’ and Dogs’ Eyes Show 
Different Colours? 

At the back of these animals’ eyeballs 
is a mass of lustrous colouring matter, 
which acts as a reflector and causes 
the light received to travel a second 
time through the retina. Slight varia¬ 
tions in the pigment’as between animal 
and animal are rendered visible when 
light strikes the eye of dog or cat, and 
we see the difference which exists.- 


hens following and adding the chorus- 
verse two is sung by the mother hen, 
and verse three by the chicks. 

Everyone joins in the last verse, while 
they scramble for grain thrown among 
them from someone behind a screen. 


Which Birds Fly Highest? 

Aeroplanists are teaching us that 
there is still much to learn on this sub¬ 
ject, but for everyday flying, as opposed 
to migration, vultures and other birds of 
prey remain pre-eminent in the height 
to which they fly. 

What Do ;s a Tortoise Eat ? 

The tortoises seen in England eat 
lettuce, cabbage, and many other green 
foods. They are very fond of little 
clover flowers. But they do not eat 
beetles. That is -only the livestock 
dealer’s ignorant story. 

Why Does a Donkey Bray .When it is 
Going to Rain ? 

A donkey brays so often that it would 
be strange if he were silent at any time. 
He may realise moisture in the air sug¬ 
gesting rain, and so raise his uproar ; 
but we are not to consider a donkey’s 
bray as the voice of prophecy. 

Why Do Parrots Talk and Not Other 
Birds? 

Parrots are not the only talking birds. 
Ravens and starlings can be taught to 
speak; magpies chatter away better 
than many parrots, and so do jackdaws. 
Of course, this “ talking” is only the 
automatic repetition of sounds, not the 
outcome of understanding. 

How Long is the Longest Snake ? 

The South American anaconda, which 
is not poisonous, is the largest of snakes. 
Travellers mention 30, 50, even 70 feet 
as its length, but, as an offer of £1000 
for an anaconda measuring 30 feet has 
never been claimed, we must be satisfied 
with the knowledge of one whose actual 
length was 26 feet. 

Can Water Rats Live on Land ? 

The pretty nut-brown creature called 
the water-rat or water-vole, always 
makes its home in a bank by river, 
stream, lake, or ditch, and lives on vege¬ 
table food. Water at its front door 
seems as necessary to it as to the beaver 
and the musquash, and it is unlikejy 
that it could thrive away from its 
natural surroundings. 
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CHORUS 



Cheep I cheep! cheep! say chick,chick -a-bid-dies Cluck! cluck! cluck! says Mi stress Hen.,: 

a--- k»--—,- S - a 



Cock-a~doo-dle-do: says Chant-1-cleer, And then we\ start a - gain. 



2 3 4 

Here’s Mistress Speckletail; And chickabiddies, too, When dinner-time is near, 
Of her chicks she’s very proud. Have lots of things to do. We run to catch the grain. 

She calls them when they For worms and grain we’re ~ , , , . „ .. . 

-wander searching; Oh! what a jolly scramble! 

With voice so clear and We know just w-here to We peck and peck 
loud. Chorus go. Chorus again. Chorus 

Words and music of this song by. Amy Hill are sold by Messrs. J. Saville & Co., 64, HaymarLet, London. 
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MOON AND MARS 

COMPANIONS IN THE SKY 
NEXT WEEK 

The Optical Illusion of Two 
Tiny Moons 

EARTH AS SEEN FROM MARS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Towards the end of next week the 
crescent Moon and golden Mars will 
appear in close proximity to one another, 
and, given a roseate setting in the south¬ 
west sky, they will help to make a 
picture of conspicuous beauty. 

On the evening of Thursday the Moon 
will be observed a little to the north 
and right of Mars ; while by the 20th it 
will have moved some way to the left of 
Mars, which still lingers like a far-away 
lamp,. low down in the south-east, 
following the Earth, who, by her rapid 
flight, is leaving Mars far behind. 

He is now 120 million miles away, 
therefore nearly 30 millions farther off 
than the Sun, and more than twice the 
distance—54 million miles—that he 
was from us last April. This makes a 
great difference to his brightness, and 
also to his apparent size as seen in a 
telescope, for, supposing Mars appeared 
then as large as a penny, he would now 
be smaller than a threepenny-bit. 

If We Were On Mars 

Before this little earth-like world 
passes from our view, let us in thought 
transfer ourselves there, and look out 
upon the Universe from one of his ruddy 
and cloudless plains. 

We should see the Earth as a re¬ 
splendent morning star shining with a 
brilliancy very similar to that of 
Jupiter last spring. An attendant, star, 
about as bright as Mars, appears to .us 
now, passing alternately'from side, to 
side of the planet Earth : this, of course, 
would be our Moon. These orbs would 
rise some three or four hours before the 
Sun on Mars; while around them 
would- be the stars and constellations, 
appearing exactly as we see them from 
our world. 

Speeding Across the Skies 

Seen through a telescope from Mars, 
our Earth would look at present like a 
half moon, and would be among the 
stars of Taurus, the Bull, not far from 
the red Aldebaran. 

But a most remarkable apparition 
would rise every few hours in the west, 
and speed across the usually dear and 
tranquil skies of Mars, and,- after five or 
six hours, set in-the east. This would be 
Phobos, one of the tiny moons of Mars, 
estimated to be only between 25 and 36 
miles wide. Its apparent size would 
vary very much between rising and 
appearing overhead, when it would look 
about the size of our-Moon, owing to 
its nearness to the observer, only 3700 
miles above him. Being so near, it has 
to travel quickly, or it would fall on the 
planet, while in those few hours it goes 
through the ever-varying phases from 
new moon to full. 

Moon Ten Miles Wide 

From the equatorial region of Mars it 
would be seen frequently to eclipse the 
much smaller moon Dicmos, 12,500 miles 
away, and only ten miles in diameter. 
Now, although Diemos and Phobos travel 
round Mars in tlic same direction, to any 
possible Martians they would appear to 
travel in opposite directions—Diemos, 
east to west, and Phobos, west to east. 

This amazing contradiction is due to 
the fact that Phobos takes only 7 hours 
39 minutes to go round Mars, which 
rotates in 24 hours 37 minutes,' thus 
overtaking an observer on Mars ; 
whereas Diemos, which takes 30 hours 
18 minutes to go round, constantly lags 
behind, and so appears, by an optical 
illusion, to go the opposite way. G. F, M. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 

A Thrilling Tale of Play and * ; : Told by 

Adventure at Claycroft School ® T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 23 
A Splendid Innings 

T-om Cosby was due back on 
* Sunday evening, and Nettles 
strolled down to the gates to meet 
him. He had hardly reached the 
lodge before Tom came in sight, 
carrying his bag. 

■“ Hullo, old chap ! ’’ cried Nettles 
genially. “ Had a good time ? ” 
Then with a sudden change of tone : 
‘' Why, what’s up ? What have 
you been doing to yourself ? Why 
is'your head bandaged ? ” 

“ Had a tumble, Nettles. Stupid 
of me. I got rather a crack on the 
head.” 

“ My dear chap, I am sorry. Is 
it much ? " 

Just a cut,” answered Tom, 
lightly, but Nettles saw that he 
looked white, and that there was 
none of the usual spring in his 
walk. 

A sudden look of dismay crossed 
his face... 

" I say, do you know you’re down 
to play for the school on Tuesday 
against the Maltoii House Eleven ? ” 

Tom stared. 

“ Me ? " he exclaimed. 

" Yes. Earle hasn’t forgotten 
the way you slogged our bowling in 
the Marsea match. The list’s up, 
and you’re in it.” 

Tom whistled softly. 

He assured Nettles that he would 
be all right by Tuesday though. 

When Tuesday came Tom still 
had. a patch of plaster on the side 
of his head, and Nettles saw that 
he was not looking as fit as usual. 

It had rained hard in the night, 
but now the sun was shining. 

“ Faith, I’d hate to play on that 
pitch,” said Paddy. " I’m thinking 
the bowlers’ll have, the best of it.” 

Nettles shook his head. 

. “ Yes, it'll be pretty awful. Mud, 
with a skin over it. It’ll break up 
badly later.” 

" Then I’m hoping we’ll win the 
toss,” said Paddy. “ Whoever goes 
in first will get a big pull.” 

But luck was against the school. 
Earle lost the toss, and naturally 
Hobhouse, the Malton skipper, 
chose to bat first. 

The Malton boys were a much 
bigger lot than the Claycroft. They 
were a team with a big reputation, 
and so far had only lost one match 
during the season. Everything 
seemed against Claycroft. 

Hobhouse himself went in first, 
taking as partner a big, hard¬ 
hitting fellow called Galt. Know¬ 
ing how the wicket was bound to 
break up, they resolved to make 
runs while they could, and both 
started hitting for all they were 
worth. They took all sorts of risks, 
and smote up 45 between them 
before Galt, was clean bowled 
by a ball from Earle that shot all 
along the ground. 

. The next man followed Galt’s 
example, and made 15. Then 
Hobhouse smote a skier, and Tom 
got under it and brought off a fine 
catch. After that no one stayed 
very long, but all did their best to 
hit, and there were a good many 
boundaries scored. The innings 
closed for.137.runs. ... * 

", Sure, it’s not so bad as I was 
expecting, Nettles ! ’’ said Paddy, 
cheerily. " They might have made 
more.” . 

Nettles shook his head. 

“You forget the pitch, Paddy. 
It’s wicked ! " 

“ It’s worse than wicked.” Tom 
had just joined them. “ It’s a mud 
pie. Well, we must just do our best, 
but honestly I don’t think we’ve 
much chance.” 

Tom’s prophecy seemed likely to 
be fulfilled, the first three wickets 
falling very quickly. 

" Three for twenty-seven ! ” . 


murmured Nettles,unhappily. "And 
three of our best men, too ! There’s 
no one else but Tom likely to do 
anything.” 

Tom joined Earle at the stumps, 
and to Nettles it was clear that he 
was not really fit. 

" He ought not to be playing at 
all,” he said to Paddy'. 

Paddy was not listening. He was 
watching intently as Tom faced 
Meredith, the Malton fast bowler. 

The very first ball nearly got 
him, missing his off stump by an 
inch. The second Tom blocked. 
The over passed without a run 
being scored. 

The school was very silent. They 
knew that Earle and Tom Cosby’ 
were their only hope. And Tom 
certainly was not playing as he had 
for Marsea. 

Earle faced the bowling and 
snicked one for two. Then he got a 
single. It was Tom’s turn. The 
next ball was pitched a bit to the 
off. Tom cut it hard, and away' it 
sped through the slips. A boundary. 

The school yelled with joy. 

" Tom’s waking up,” said Nettles. 

It was true. Yet Tom was taking 
no undue risks, and the score 
mounted slowly. It rose to 73; then 
Earle tipped one into the wicket¬ 
keeper’s hands. He had made 34, an 
uncommon good score considering 
the state of the wicket, and was 
cheered to the echo. 

Bateman was the next boy in. 
He only’ stayed for three balls. Five 
for 73. The next four players made 
only three between them, while 
Tom, by careful work, acquired 
another 23 runs, and the score was 
99 for nine wickets. The school, was 
very silent. The last man, Stacy, 
was a bowler, and no batsman. 

As Stacy went out Earle met him 
and whispered something. Stacy, 
a silent sort of chap, merely' 
nodded. 

Tom faced the bowling. His 
face was rather white, but his jaw 
set firmly'. Meredith sent down a 
stinger. Tom stepped right out 
and smote it to the rails. 

The school woke up and roared 
again. 

Meredith’s next delivery came like 
a cannon ball. Tom stepped back 
to block it. Quite what happened 
it was hard to see, but the ball, 
shooting up, struck Tom on the chin 
with fearful force. 

He staggered, dropped his bat, 
and fell flat on the turf. 

There was a groan of dismay from 
all the spectators. The fieldsmen 
ran in, but it was old Ball, the um¬ 
pire, who picked Tom up. Meredith 
hurried forward, full of apologies. 

" Do y’e think he’s much hurt ?” 
asked Paddy anxiously of Nettles. 

“ It was an awful smack,” Nettles 
answered. " And on top of Sunday’s 
damage. He must be knocked out." 

“He’s not," cried Paddy sud¬ 
denly. “ Sure, he’s up again," 

Up he was, and waving the others 
aside. 

“ Good heavens, he’-s not going 
on again ?” came a deep voice 
behind Paddy and Nettles. It 
was Captain Gunn. 

" It look's like it, sir,” said 
Nettles. 

" He is, too,” cried Paddy, and 
the whole school cheered as they saw 
Tom again in front of his wicket. 

He blocked the next ball, then all 
of a sudden ran out, opened his 
shoulders, and smote Meredith to 
the boundary. 

After that he seemed to become 
possessed, and the school was 
treated to the finest display of hit¬ 
ting it had ever seen. Somehow 
Stacy- managed to keep his end up, 
and Tom did the rest. The score 
went iip by leaps and bounds. 

Within twenty minutes from the 
fall of the ninth wicket a hurricane 
of cheers announced that Tom had 


made the winning hit, and the 
match was won. 

" Never saw pluckier work in my 
life,” roared Captain Gunn in a 
voice heard all over the field. 

But the sensation of the after¬ 
noon was still to come. As Tom, 
still very pale but with a happy 
light in his eyes, came up to the 
pavilion, Earle stepped out. He 
waved his hand for silence. 

“. I think this is an occasion a 
little out of the common," he said 
in a clear voice. " Mr. Dudley 
agrees that Cosby has won his 
place in the School Eleven.” 

The school went crazy. They 
cheered till their voices cracked. 
As for Nettles and Paddy, they 
nearly wept with joy. It was the 
first time on record that any boy 
had got his colours during his first 
term, and that it should be Tom 
who had done so was the greatest 
joy Nettles had ever known. Even 
Paddy admitted that this was the 
finish of Mansford and the snobs. 

CHAPTER 24 

Driven Out to Sea 

Jr was Captain Gunn who sug- 
* gested the special celebration. 
Tom, Nettles, and Paddy were to 
come to his house on the following 
Saturday, and go with him in his 
motor-boat down the river and 
round to Marsea. There they would 
all have tea with old Dan, and come 
back later in the evening. 

Dr. Colston made no difficulty 
about granting leave, and it was a 
very cheery party that embarked 
in the motor-boat after one o’clock 
dinner. It was a blazing afternoon, 
and the coolness on the water was 
delicious after the baking sun on 
land. They got down to Marsea 
in good time, and landed on the 
little stone jetty. Tom wanted to 
go straight up to his father’s house, 
and Captain Gunn went with him. 
Nettles and Paddy, however, were 
keen'to get a few whiting before 
tea, so taking Tom’s old dinghy, 
they pulled away towards the very 
spit'of rocks and mud where Tom 
had had his tumble on the previous 
Sunday. 

It was high tide, and they 
anchored pretty close to the rocks 
and put their lines over. Next 
minute Paddy, whose ears were of 
the quickest, touched Nettles’ arm. 

" Voices, Nettles," he whispered. 
" And I’ll be shot if one’s not 
Manny’s. What in the name of all 
that’s wonderful is he doing here ? 
Wait now. Let the boat drift in 
a bit, and I’ll climb up over the 
rocks and drop some seaweed down 
his neck.” 

Nettles grinned, and let the boat 
slip in close under tlie-rocks. 

Next moment Mansford’s voice 
came quite clearly to their ears. 

" I’m ever so much obliged to 
you, Mr. Hearne. What you’ve 
told me is most interesting. What 
was the name of the steamer that 
was wrecked ?” 

"I told ’ee. She were the Carn- 
forth, out o’ Rio. You can read all 
about it in the papers o’ that time.” 

Paddy paused. 

“ What the mischief is the chap 
talking about ? ” he muttered. 
“ And who is he talking to ? " 

“ Hearne’s the old chap that lives 
close to the Cosbys,” Nettles an¬ 
swered in an equally low voice. 
“ Regular old gossip ! I’ve heard 
Tom speak of him. But I can’t 
imagine what Mansford’s getting 
out of him." 

_Mansford spoke again. 

" Well, good afternoon, Mr. 
Hearne. And here’s a little some¬ 
thing to buy tobacco, if you’ll 
accept it. ” 

" Thank ’ee kindly ! ” replied the 
old man. 

There was a scratch of boots on 
the rocks, and Paddy dropped back 
gently into his seat. Catching hold 
of a trail of weed, he held the boat 
close in under the rock. Next 
minute they saw Mansford’s stout 
figure appear on the crown of the 
ridge, .scrambling up towards the 
top of the low cliff, 

’Tis a rummy game, this ! ” said 
Paddy, frowning. " What’s up ? " 


“ Beats me, Paddy. But it must 
be something worth while to bring 
Mansford so far from the school.” 

. Paddy nodded. There was a 
curiously grave expression on his 
usually merry face. " I think I’ll 
be telling Tom,” he said. 

Nettles shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don’t suppose he’ll be able to 
throw much light on it. Dan might, 
though. We’ll ask him about the 
wreck of the Carnforth. But that’ll 
do at tea time. Let’s see if we can 
get some fish, first.” 

The fish were not biting under 
the ridge. They pulled out farther 
and anchored on a mark a quarter 
of a mile out. The sea was like 
glass, the sun blazed dowm There 
was a curious sting in its heat. 

At last the fish began to bite, and 
both boys became so interested that 
they forgot everything else. The 
first thing that recalled them to a 
sense of their surroundings was a 
heavy crash of thunder which sent 
echoes bellowing all along the cliffs. 

“ Look at the sky! ” cried Nettles. 

Paddy whistled. 

“ Faith, there’s the grandfather 
of all the thunderstorms coming ! ” 
he answered “ Up wid that anchor, 
Nettles!”. 

Before they were well under way 
the sun was hidden under a rolling 
mass of purple-black cloud, whose 
inky heart was seamed with livid 
flashes of white and golden fire, 
while the thunder was crashing 
directly overhead. 

Together they turned the dinghy’s 
bow direct for the beach. But she 
was a heavy old tub, and though 
they tugged hard at the oars they 
were still a couple of hundred 
yards from land when the wind 
caught them. It came off the land, 
and the first gust struck the boat; 
like a solid wall. In spite of their 
frantic efforts she was turned right 
round, and went skidding away 
across the water like a bubble. 

The sea got up like magic, and 
the dinghy, tossing on the short, 
steep waves, became almost un¬ 
manageable. Then down came the 
rain, not in drops, but in sheets, like 
a tropical downpour. Nettles was 
hoping that, with the rain, the wind 
would drop, but not a bit of it. 
Though the rain flattened out the 
sea a little, it blew as hard as ever, 
while the thunder and lightning 
were simply terrific. In the glare of 
the flashes. Nettles saw the land 
getting more and more distant. His 
heart was in his boots, for he 
realised that in spite of all their 
efforts they were being blown out 
towards the mouth of the bay. Once 
outside they would be in a sea which 
no open boat could live in for five 
minutes. Worse than all, the tide' 
was turning. The ebb was against 
them as well as the wind. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Tom’s Parachute 

’"Pom Fairgood’s uncle, the 
■*- miller of Little Bardfield, 
had gone to London on business 
for a few days, and left Tom 
alone in the old mill. 

Tom, a big lad of fourteen, had • 
only his dog Rover with him. 
He did not feel lonely, however, 
for Rover was good company. 

The house stood close to the 
mill, and when the great sails 
revolved they almost touched it. 

It was Saturday night, and as 
Tom did not care to go to the 
village, he determined to finish 
grinding some grain that had 
been brought in that morning. 

Rover and he were watching 
the golden grain being turned 
into the whitest of flour between 
the great stones when they were 
surprised by the sudden closing 
of the door of the room in which 
they were. It was not only 
clbsed, but locked. 

From an opening in the 
chamber in which he stood Tom, 
to liis great amazement, saw 
three men enter the cottage in, 
which he and his uncle lived. 

Then he remembered to have 
heard that his uncle, mistrusting 
banks, kept all his money in the 
house. The robbers, thinking 
they had effectively disposed of 
Rover and Tom, were evidently 
about to search for the gold. 

Tom’s teeth set fiercely. He 
would not stand by and allow his 
uncle to be robbed of his hard- 
earned money. Butwhattodo ? 
that was the question. 

The room in which he stood 
was fully twenty-five feet from 
the ground, and the smooth 
brickwork of the old mill offered 
no help to hand or foot. . 

Followed by Rover, he 
ascended a wooden ladder to a 
yet ■ higher chamber. Here he 
could get out on to a little plat¬ 
form, just below the “ cap ’’ of 
the mill. Six or seven feet away 
from where he stood the slats of 
the great sails creaked on their 
descent earthwards. A sudden 
resolution seized him. 

Balancing himself for a second 
on the little rail that ran round 
the platform, he waited until the 
sail was almost on a straight line 
with him, and leapt outwards. 

Rover gave a shrill bark of 
agony as Tom, grasping the sail 
firmly with arms and legs, was 
carried downwards out of sight. 

Holding grimly to the wooden 
slats, it seemed to Tom that he 
would never reach the ground. 

Town, down, down ! He had 
passed the slit through which he 
had seen the robbers enter the 
house, - passed the chimney and 
the sloping roof, passed the 
window of liis uncle’s bedroom, 
when lie decided to let go. 

Slow in its motion, the great 
sail yet flung him ten or fifteen 
feet along the ground as he 
loosened his hold. 

Bruised and bleeding, he rose 
to his feet, took one hurried look 
through the cottage window, and 
started to run in the direction of 
the village. Half an hour later 
the house was surrounded and 
the robbers captured. 
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Laugh and the World Laughs With You 
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D'. MERRYMAN 

JJotel Porter : “ The man in 
room 13 said the roof leaked 
when it rained last night.” 

Proprietor : “ Good ! That 

means two shillings extra for a 
shower-bath.” 

0 0 13 

A Picture Lesson in Geography 



Do you know what English village this 
picture represents? Answer next week 
0 E B 
The Question Box 

Lewis Carroll once gave the follow¬ 
ing five questions, all of which could 
be answered by nine letters arranged 
in different ways : 

1. When are you going to make 
your will ? 

2. Shall I write it for you in 
pencil ? 

3. When may a man leave all his 
money to charity ? 

4. What did the uncle say when 
he heard this ? 

5. What did the nephew say when 
the uncle made him his heir ? 

Can you answer the questions, 
keeping to the conditions laid down ? 

Solutions next week 
0 0 E3 

Two men were watching a para¬ 
chute descent from a plane. 

“ I’d hate to be coming down 
with that parachute,” said one. 

“ I’d hate to be coming down 
without it,” replied the other. 
0Q0 
A Cheerful Old Bear at the Zoo 



A cheerful old bear at the Zoo 
Could always find something 
to do; 

If it bored him, you know, 

To walk to and fro, 

He reversed it, and walked fro and to. 


The Magic of Figures 
Jf you multiply 37 by 3, 6, 9 and 
the various multiples of 3 up to 
27 , all the figures of each product 
will be the same and the figures will 
run in a series thus : 


37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

3 

6 

9 

12 

IS 

111 

222 

333 

444 

555 


This is another curious instance 
of the magic of figures. 

a □ □ 

The King and the Apple Dumpling 

A king, paying a visit to some of his 
peasant subj ects, was greatly interested 
in an apple dumpling, and this is how 
the poet tells the story: 

“ Strange I should never of a 
dumpling dream; 

But, 'Goody, tell me, where, oh 
where’s the seam ?” 

“ Sir, there’s no seam,” quoth she, 
“ I never knew 

That foiks did apple dumplings 
sew.” 

“ No ? ” cried the staring monarch 
with a grin. 

“ Then how the dickens got the 
apple in ? ” 
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Peter Puck Goes for a Holiday 



The increased railway fares do not worry 
our friend Peter 
0 0 0 
New Version of Jack and Jill 

’Twas not on Alpine snow or ice, 
But honest English ground; 
Excelsior ! was their device ; 

But sad the fate they found. 
They did not climb for love or fame, 
But followed Duty’s call; 

They were together in their aim, 
But parted in their fall. 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Ambler ? 

The surname Ambler has arisen 
in two ways. In some cases it 
was originally a nickname for a 
person who had a peculiar gait; 
while in other cases it has come 
from ameller, the old word for an 
enameller and goldsmith. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Missing Words 

Slate, tales, steal, stale, least 
Buried Towns 
Leith, Thebes,-St. Ives 
What Nationality Is He ? 

By turning the page round you will 
see that he is an Indian. 


Ici on Parle Franfais 

RACAN A L’ACADEMIC 

Racan devait etre recu a 
l’Academie. II avait prepare le 
discours d’usage et se presenta 
devant l'auguste assemblee. 

La cdremonie commenga. 
Racan ecouta le discours de 
bienvenue, puis il se leva, posa 
devant lui quelques fragments de 
papier dechire, et dit: 

“ Messieurs, j’avais prepare 
pour cette occasion un discours 
merveilleux. Mallieureusement, 
ce matin, mon lapin blanc est 
venu dans mon cabinet de 
travail, et il a mit en pieces mon 
discours. En void les restes, 
fa’tes-en ce que vous voudrez.” 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Brochure?’ A 

brochure is a pamphlet, the 
leaves of which arc stitched 
together. The word is French for 
something stitched. 

What is a Bye-Law ? A 

bye-law is a regulation made by 
a town, railway, or public body 
which has not the force of a 
great constitutional measure, and 
yet is binding within its jurisdic- 
tion. Sometimes judges may 0 
declare a bye-law illegal. The 
word is from the old word by, 
meaning a town. 

What does En Passant 
mean ? These words are French 
for "in passing,” and have very 
much the same meaning as by the 
way or by the bye. 
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The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY MARGARET LILLIE 

CHAPTER 15 y 

J erry -wasn’t drowned, for his new friend was in the water 
after him like a flash of lightning. 

He put a strong arm under him and guided him to the bank, 
and laid him gently on the grass. 

“ I’m—all—right!” gasped Jerry. 

“ You’re a little brick,” said the man. And then, putting his 
hands to his mouth, he shouted, “ Susan ! Susan i” 

“ I’m here, Mr. Stephens,” cried a voice. “ I’m coming! ” 



She made him lie on a couch and sip hot milk 

Jerry looked up and saw a kind, motherly-looking woman who 
reminded him of his dear old nurse. 

“ Here’s a little boy who’s fallen into the water,” said his big 
friend. “ Take him indoors, will you ?—and give him a hot 
drink, and dry his clothes. I must rescue the boat.” 

“ Well I never ! Poor lamb ! ” cried Susan. “ Run, now, up 
to the house, my pretty one, so’s you won’t take a chill. Run 
into the kitchen, and get off those wet things.” 

By this time Jerry was on his feet again, and as he turned to 
obey he saw they were in a garden which led right down to the 
edge of the water. Up above was a bungalow.. 

He had no difficulty in finding the kitchen. He went in and 
stood by the fire, pulling at his wet things, and shivering a bit, 
till Susan came hurrying in after him. 

Chattering all the time, she dragged up a wooden tub, filled it 
with hot water, and popped him in; and presently, when he was 
nice and warm and dry again, she wrapped him in a blanket, and 
made him lie on a couch and sip hot milk. 

More of Jerry next week 

Father Jacko Goes Fishing 

TJAther jacko had gone for a day’s fishing. By and by, 
Jacko went along to see what luck he had had. To his 
surprise he found his father asleep. Plis rod was dangling over 
the water, and on the grass beside.him was his hat. 

It was a silk hat, and Jacko thought it a ridiculous thing to 
fish in. His father said he liked it: it kept the flies away. 

“ Wonder if lie’s caught anything,” Jacko muttered. 

Apparently he had not. Ja’cko’s eyes travelled from the hat 
to the fishing line. In a jiffy he stooped down, hauled in the 
line, hooked it to the hat, and let it down again into the water. 

Pie had only just time to dash behind a tree when up came 
his mother. 

“ Have you caught anything, my dear ? ” she called out. 

Fattier woke up with a start. 

“ I believe I’ve been to sleep,” he said. " Not that it matters 
much ; my line’s been as light as a feather nil day.” 

“ I’m not so sure,” replied Mrs. Jacko, putting her hand 
on the rod. “ Just let me feel. Ah, I thought so ! ” 

Father Jacko tried to snatch it back again. 

“ 'Pon my word, I believe I’ve got a bite ! ” 

Mrs. Jacko excitedly raised the rod. “ It’s heavy,” she said. 
" Why, goodness gracious, i’ts your hat! ” 



“ Great Scott! It’s my hat! ” 


Who Was She ? 

The Generous 
Monarch 

T N the 15 th century a young 
princess was born in Eng¬ 
land who was destined to begin 
life in stormy days of civil 
strife, when to possess royal 
blood was to stand in hourly 
peril of death or imprisonment. 

When only ten years old she 
was betrothed to the heir of a 
foreign monarch and educated 
for the position of queen ; but 
the wedding never took place, 
and the young princess remained 
in England with her brothers, to 
whom she was passionately at¬ 
tached. 

A usurper seized the throne 
and had her brothers assas¬ 
sinated, although they were 
mere children, and she herself 
was in great danger. She came 
to be looked upon as the head 
of one of the factions in the 
state, and when the head of the 
other faction defeated the usur¬ 
per and made himself king, he 
united the two sections of the 
nation by marrying the princess. 

It was one of the best mar¬ 
riages in history, for it ended a 
civil war that had lasted many 
years and devastated the realm. 

The young queen had many 
difficulties to contend with. Her 
husband was avaricious and 
mean, but she compensated for 
this by being exceedingly gen¬ 
erous. Of course, the nation’s 
finances had been impoverished 
by the civil war, and the queen 
had little money; yet she made 
her sisters an allowance of a 
pound a week pocket money, 
and dispensed alms to the poor. 

To do this she practised the 
most rigid economies. She drew 
only 4s. qd. pocket money for 
herself at a time, and she 
" mended and turned and new- 
bodiced her gowns,” and had 
the bottoms newly hemmed at 
a cost of twopence a time, to save 
having fresh gowns. She wore 
shoes that cost only twelve pence, 
and even pawned her plate for 
£500 to continue her bounties. 

The queen suffered many be¬ 
reavements, but kept a cheerful 
nature,through them all. After 
her seventh child was born, she 
was taken suddenly ill and the 
royal physician was summoned 
hurriedly. He travelled by night 
with guides and torches, but was 
unable to save the queen, who 
died to the great grief of the 
king and nation. The loss was 
a sad one for all, for the king 
became more miserly and 
rapacious than ever after the gen¬ 
tle i n fl u ence 
of his wife 
was removed, 
and the nation 
suffered accord¬ 
ingly. 

The queen 
was buried in a 
magnificent 
chapel built by 
and named after her husband, 
Here is her portrait. Who was she? 

Last Week’s Name — William Corbett 
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PIT HERO • PILGRIM IN THE PILLORY • AFRICAN SCOUT AND HIS MONKEY 



Coal Miner Hero—Jeffrey Fletcher presented Boy Scouts' Pet—The Boy Scouts from South Africa who came to England for the Great Plucky Scout from Overseas—Patrol Leader 
by the King with the Edward Medal for Jamboree brought their pet monkey, Jack, with them, and, a3 can be seen here, he was very O’Neill, from Malaysia, who rescued a child 
rescuing a buried comrade at great risk interested in the sights of London from drowning in the Thames at Richmond 



An Exciting Moment—A runner passing the despatch to 
another competitor in a relay race at Manchester 
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Practising for the Obstacle Race—Drummer boys of the 
Royal Air Force training a goat for the obstacle race In 
their camp 8port9 
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Taking the Peg—The winner in a tent-pegging contest 
at the Machine Qun Corps’ Annual Sports at Shorncliffe 

The photographs on page 4 are by Vandyk, Russell, and Bassano 




Woman at the Helm—The start of the women’s sailing 
race at the recent Horning Town Sailing Club’s meeting 
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A Pilgrim in the Pillory—A great pageant was held at 
Southampton to celebrate the sailing of the Mayflower 300 
years ago, and here we see Jasper Qrimston in the pillory 


Who Is the Master?—An exciting struggle for the 
mastery between two Shetland ponies and a boy at the 
recent Aberdeen Show 



Youth and Age at the Garden Party—A little dancer and 
her escort of aged Chelsea Pensioners at Earl Haig’s 
garden fete on behalf of discharged officers 


Preparing for the Olympic Games—Indian athletes in 
training at Chelsea for the Great Marathon Race in the 
forthcoming Olympic games. 
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